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Michael Marland 
goes in-tray 
crunching 

Pastors new 

An invitation to lecture for the Christ- 
ian Brothers in Sydney cannot be 
missed. A major con fere nee on pastor- 
aheare was planned for their centenary 
celebration. Our National Association 
for Pastoral Care's journal is Obviously 
well-read there; the Inner London 
Education Authority promptly gave 
me leave; and I had a fascinating week" 

- discovering that the Australian tradi- 
tion has come from different directions 
and has different pressures: a Govern- 
ment drive for pastoral care is unex- 
pected! But we share n struggle to- 
wards a new professionalism. We 
could learn a great deal from each 
other. I 

Secret ballet f . 

The last week of the school year is not I 
the most convenient time lo organize , 
theatre visits. Still, this year's Hamlyn 
week at the Royal Opera House made , 
a really happy end for many family ' 
groups from schools, as well as for the U P . 
elderly, the handicapped, and many ^ ,. c 
other first-timers. *? d " 

Paul and Helen Hamlyn, this year ,hal 
marvellously helped by Westminster ,emi 
City Arts, repented their opening up of 
the opera house by generously and G ' 
heavily subsidizing the tickets to a "°° h 
week of. the Royal Bullet. Not an Keni 
occasion for "school parties", but a 
terrific one for small groups - on thei r JJ*®® 
own, or- with parents or a teacher.' ‘J 10 

There is sliU a nonsensical rigidity ■ “I 
that creeps into opr minds sometimes 
that' “ballet isn’t for bar children" or **** 
“has no part in a multicultural curricu- 
lum", The audiences proved other- n 
wise. So many vignettes remain vividly |C 
as a memory of the young people’s 
enjoyment. One first-year secondary Han 
pupil wriggled down in his seat when in my 



Royal 

Ballet 

puns p 

pupils: 

Firebird 

Fiona 

Chad- 

wick 

La Filie Mai Gar dee, Alain is moving 
up the stairs to the closed door behind 
which we know the illicit lovers are 
hiding. “Blanks; guy!" he muttered in 
that almost untranslatable London 
term for embarrassment: "Blanks that 
geezer,” settling closer to his tutor. 

Georgina, the same age, had been 
hooked by last year's performance of 
Kenneth Macmillan’s Manon , and 
organized her own small group of 
friends for this. “This is where you get 
drinks,” she explains assuredly. She 
disappears still talking non-stop, com- 
paring the slight differences in the 
performances, with last night’s! 

Role model 

Hanging around to chide me has been 
my attempt to draft some "evidence" 
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for the Kingman committee. Its mem- 
bers must be fed up with the number of 
people who appear not to understand 
the use of the word ''model” in its 
terms of reference. Perhaps we are so 
conditioned by the old phrase of praise 
“the model pupil” that there is no 
space in our professional vocabularies 
for the analytic meaningl 
I was surprised, though, to read of a 
major professional organization stres- 
sing to the committee “the need for 
pupils to develop appropriate, rather 
than standard, models of spoken 
English for different situations". The 
. "model” jn Kingman's brief is obvlous- 
r iylTl«t'WHt»J!tlT r bH nifithetftfitical or 
computer “modelling” - a schematic 
analysis of how something works. We 
all have “a model of language” in our 
minds, even if we have not articulated 
It or scrutinized it. 


The explanation I heard in one 
school that a certain word needs the 
letter “e” at the end "just like some 
buildings need buttresses to hold them 
up" or the one so often given that “a 
full stop is a big pause” are drawing on 
unconscious “models” of language, 
both inaccurate and misleading. 

Aids file 

Some ordinary-looking letters make 
one jump with really good new ideas. 
Warwick University’s "Expert System/ 
Decision Support Unit" (some title 
that!) has been working since January 
on Aids and HIV -‘an aspect of 
medicine needing a frequently-chang- 
ing new range of knowledge to be 
shared. It is now working on a module 
for older school students, one that will 
answer the inquirers' questions 
authoritatively and objectively. 

The difficulties of bringing in Aids 
education as part of the patchy sex 
education of most schools' curriculum 
are very great. Older students would 
surely benefit from access to such a 
system; inquiries could be spon- 
taneous, and they would be anony- 
mous, accurately answered, and more 
up-to-date than most printed sources. 

IBM has generously offered North 
Westminster the loan of a personal 
computer for the upper school library 
to be dedicated to this programme, 
which can, therefore, run immediately 
the student inquires. This is, of course, 
no substitute for a proper pastoral 
curriculum, but surely a powerful 
complement. 

Past mistakes 

The onslaught of major but apparently 
so far unresearched changes will fill the 
next weeks: conditions of service, 
-national curriculum (that consultation 
deadline looms near), the I LEA’s 
tertiary review, and the plans for 
Westminster to set up its own 
authority. 

Looking forward requires looking 


back, and this is of all timesTm^^ 
to study post-war London edZE ! 
history. l am surprised that the hi«oS 
June anniversary went by withoZy ! 
special focus - the publication 40 yu! ! 
ago of the London School Plan S 

pleted a year late as“the onset ofdyiM 

bombs and rockets caused the Sr 
working on it to be diverted tooZ 
urgent tasks”, its closely worked^ 
vision has really never been foil, 
-implemented. ' 

Those publicly much uuHmaj 
‘‘administrators" have unruled 
against political change, financially! 
tages, and logistical problems, as tbe 
ebb and flow of the population to 
always run ahead of the organization. 
When the history of London education 
in the second half of this century fa 
written, the sheer fragility of its com- 
prehensive schools will surely be ooe 
of the major themes. 

The Foreword by Lord Uihas 
properly stressed that “sound realism 
is matched with sturdy idealism". Bn) 
how few of the reorganized or new 
schools have lasted, and how maty 
parts of the LCC have had fractured 
continuity as school after school has 
closed, sometimes less than a decade 
after their slow and difficult start? Can 
we not find a way of change through 
development, not fracture, of nourish- 
ment with continuity? 


Michael Marland Is headteacher of 
North Westminster Community School 
and honorary professor of education u 
Warwick University. 



NEXT WEEK 

Computer crimes 
Sue Surkes reports on the potential 
for disaster in exams and restirdr 

The writing on the wail . 
Pupils’ views on vandalta • 

‘ * v ■ •' -i 

Mere grammar? 

A profile of the English language's 
newest syntax guni 



NOTICEBOARD 


succession lo 
Halt bury, • 

Mr Peter Beasley has bwn : 
appointed fetfstrar of the Woodard 


Mr Richard. Blackford has bean; - 
appointed director of music at the 
fWyal BafletSchod from next . 
Januaiy. 

Mt John Hard, formerly head of ' '' 
Northfe oumfi school Kent, to ■ 
siicceed the Reverend P Morgan 
as headofHallaybury junior school 
hom nextJinusry. - . 


CONFERENCES. 


September 30 • 

Aston U nlverstty pre-UCCA visiting 
day- an opportunity tor sixth- 
formers preparing to apply for 
higher education to visit the • . 
university and lb departments. 
Details from Rick Foskett or Fiona' 
McLauchlan, Schools llatebn office, 
Aston University, Aston Triangle, 
Btortfnghaim B47ET. , 
Odober2end3 • 

Educational guidance; high profile , . 
high quality bythe • . 

National Association of 
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EVENTS... 


October 9 


PUBLICATIONS 


Primary schools and Industry 
lhe primary schools and Industry 
centre based at lhe Polytechnic of 
North London has published a 
teacher’s Ht on how to contact 
Arms and use Industry In the 
curriculum. Details from the 
centre, Department of Teaching 
Studies, PNL, Prince of Wales 
Road, London NWS. 

TateQallery 

The Tate Gallery has published a 
series of four Exploter packs for 
young people, two for 8 to 1 2-yeer- 
o|ds and two far those 12yearsand 
over. Each Iqll-colour pack 
contains Information and questions 
about 10 masterpieces from the 
CoBectlon.Tfiey are available from 
' the gallery shoo, price £1.95 each • 
or at a discount to organized 
school groups visiting the.Tate. 
Details from the Education- 
i- Department at the Tate.Mlllbank, 
jjqn^on SW1.P 4RG, 01 -0211313^ ' 
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22 Sixth sense needed 


Education arid the National 


from the Director. iheRECqhite 
-west Mori institute 61 Higher 


INFORMATION.., 


Nmendiyatoar# 


Richmond Upon T^mes tertiary . 
college.'lt focuses on Issues of : , 
gender. Itcosts £2 and is available . 
'fro nr) the Principal, Richmond upon - 


onalSu 



Tories get more critical 
of Baker’s opt-out plan 


Mr Kenneth Baker is facing mounting 
criticism from all sections of the Con- 
servative Party over his plan to allow 
schools lo opt out of local authority 
control. 

bi a withering attack on the proposal 
lo create a network of grant main- 
tained schools, the "miadle-of-the- 
itwi” Bow Group claims that optlrig 
out will do nothing to help pupils 
attending inner city "sink” schools. 

The Bow Group is thought to have 


noreoflen associated with the centre- 
right. 

An unsigned editorial in the group's 
jounaJ, Crossbow, is scornful of tne 
artfag-out plan, claiming that “schools 
aw lo muster the initiative to opt out 
ue going to be those with no problems 
lo begin with”, 

lhe editorial wares that the propos- 
ik could result “In an even worse set of 
*tiok’ schools in the inner cities ip the 
pin of unsuitable parent-govenors 
*ia no Intention whatsoever of opting 
■nrtiere". 

brer the summer Mr Baker has had 


by Barry Hugill 

tier” of grant maintained schools and 
city technology colleges nestling be- 
tween the independent and the local 
authority sectors. 

In recent weeks he has met members 
of the "wet" Conservative Education 
Association and the considerably drier 
Mr Paul White, the new Conservative 
leader on the Association of County 
Councils' education committee. 

In private the Minister has argued, 
much as he has done in public, that 
opting out will give parents in Labour- 
controlled inner city areas the oppor- 
tunity to free themselves from the grips 
of ultra-left councillors. 

He has sought to soothe the fears of 
Mr White ana other Tories from the 
shires that schools in Conservative 
controlled areas are as likely to opt out 
as those in the socialist strongholds. 

Uniting Mr White, the Conservative 
Education Association and now the 
Bow Group, is the fear that it will be 
highly articulate raiddte-class parents 
in successful schools who will choose to 
so it alone, not those living in deprived 
Inner-city areas. 

The unease of the Tory Left and 
Centre is further fuelled by their 


planned 


Centre is further fuelled by their 

conviction that the radical Right bos a 

powerful ally in tbe Prime Minister, fening-up his resolve”. 
They acknowledge that Mr Baker has 


fought a powerful battle in Cabinet to 
hold off tne advocates of vouchers and 
farther measures of privatization. 

The Tory Right is in jubilant mood, 
openly describing Mr Baker’s forth- 
coming Education Reform Bill as a 
first step on the road to privatization. 

Dr Rhodes Boyson, the former 
Education Minister, this week de- 
scribed it as “just a stepping-stone to 
the voucher”. 

Another prominent right-winger, 
Mrs Marjorie Seldon, said that opting 
out and devolution of financial man- 
agement to heads and governors was 
the first stage of a fully-developed 
voucher system. 

A new right-wing pressure group, 
the Parental Alliance for Choice in 
Education, has been formed with the 
intent of offering advice and encourag- 
ing parents to opt out. Luminaries of 
the group include the Baroness Cox, a 
former Government spokesman in the 
House of Lords and Mr Fred Naylor. 
Both are associated with the right-wing 
Centre for Policy Studies. 

Although supportive of Mr Baker in 

S ublic, most members of the radical 
light doubt his commitment to reform 
ana see their immediate task as "srif- 
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by Bert Lodge 


Ajpdirp of .Yorkshire heads has 
JPMleq tp Dixons, the electrical 
chain, to drop iti £1 million 
©Port for the establishment of a city 
college and put the mondy 
into founding a staff college for 
Jgwvpl ihHtorvlce training for 

Doncaster and, Rotherham 
W 1 the Secondary Heads Asso- 
Sp® has set out its alternative 
pvpwali m an eight-page inemoran- 
Jfftto Mr Stanley Kalins, Dixons’ 
representatives, 
^Mr john Horpe, chairman of the 
ftr*' -aqueation committee,.' have 
Mr Kalms to develop the 

^^.toqve follows r meeting, last 
tween branch represents- 
Mr Pick Andrews,: Dixons’ 
SSPP^noql .director, Mr Edward 
^^r toriner debuty secretary at 
g'j. 'T Ep^rfacnt of Education and 

fe.o° t hi^ B wL 5 ^c UCati0nal 


ryaions onpaper”; aocord- 
^ !9W.Stbrey t brandb eoh* 
head- of Hayfield School, 

er*’. : .-c . ,■ 


In March Dixons said would 
provide tbe capital to start a CTC In 
South Yorkshire following Mr Baker s 
announcement of plans to found some 
20 such colleges backed by industry 
and with an emphasis on science and 
technology. . . 

The heads’ document summarizes 
misgivings Widely voiced by i teacher 
unions and parent 
nationally about the disruptive effect 
the colleges will have on. present 

pint purpose -built CTC r see page 3 

provisions r an< * °? iwrgantoiipn 
plans of local education authorities. 

They say the founding; philosophy 
behind the new colleges of proauoN 
high-flyers in technology for the 21st 
centuiy wotild still be preserved H the 
retail firm switched its financial back- 
ing to producing high-grade teachers in 
; the same subject areas. • .. 

• . TWk "TUrnuM* Foundation stan 


Would ensure q steady supply of ex- 
perts into curriculum areas schools 
currently have difficulty filling. - 
The heads envisage courses avail- 


ftorn industry, with a college starting 
structure which would include teacher 
trainers and industrial instructons. 
Sixth-form students could also be. 
offered couries. - . ‘ *'■ 

“The area does nbt need a CTC, 
given that its existing educational in- 
stitutions have a plethora of examples 
of excellent practice" say the heads. 
Moreover, their scheme would have 
the following advantages: , ••• 

0 its focus would be on tbe teaching 
force and school/industry co-operation 

• the operating costs and operating 
complexity would be less cumbersome 
than a CTC with 1,000 students, 60 
teaching staff and 40 anciltories. 

• it would, be. novel arid, readily 
marketable outside the region; 

"We reckoned that If we were going lo 
do anything'about CTCs it needed a 
^-•- strike,*’ Mr Storey said 


lege, winco 
as 8 modular and control; technology, 
computer sdeiico, electro^, bun: 
ness studied and enterprise Initiatives, 




, to befog innovative and different and 
" using their ipuacle" with the DBS j We 
still don’t know,,,, , 
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Teachers to the foret spin bowler Pauline Weeks, who teaches PR at 
Bekleyheatb school in Bexley, south London, b one of several teachers In the 
England squad to meet Australia In the second match of a three-test series next 


CiUgltUIll jltJiatBU IVIUIWI rxuau OgM 141 uib nwuuu uihiviivi n iua«rBvomei tvo mvm 

week. The team hope to avenge their defeat In the first match and restore some 
pride (o English erkket after (he men's defeat by the Pakistanis. 
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Who will fan Conservative doubts? 


T o all intents and purposes, we arc now 
between a quarter and a third of the way 
through Mr Baker's generous consultation 
period. In some parts of the country, chair 
persons of school governors are being roused 
from their holiday stupor by the sound of 
documents thudding Dn the doormat. As they 
summons their extraordinary meetings or sit 
down to pen their instant responses to the 
Government's proposals, they arc faced with a 
fundamental difficulty. The Government is not 
prepared to lisen to arguments against the 
substance of the proposnls. Yet most of those now 
being consulted have doubts nhout the underlying 
principles which overshadow points of detail. No 
doubt Mr Baker will get plenty of detailed 
comment from the local authorities and their 
associations on open enrolment. local financial 
delegation and "opting out". But flic re arc many 
gaps in the consultation documents; those who 
wish to have a say seem to be expected to make up 
the detail as they go along. 

And as everybody knows, the Government 
does not regard what the local authorities or the ' 
teachers' unions say as of any significance. It must 
be very dispiriting for the functionaries of (he Old 
Order to perform the ritual dances which the 
official consultation processes demand. 

The National Curriculum is the innovation 
which most closely links questions of principle 
with .questions of detail, and this will be the 
discussion document teachers find it easiest to 
- nspondto In ilia spirit (if not the terms) Mr Baker 
wants. Watch future issues of The TES fora lively 
discussion whan the schools get bock in session. 


It is more than the mid-August lull which lends 
interest this week to some comments on the 
Government's education plans from a Conserva- 
tive source. (There is a real sense in which it is 
only Conservative criticism which is likely to bear 
fruit in Mr Baker’s consultations). The Bow 
Group (page i) has published in its journal. 
Crossbow, n rambling and self-indulgent review 
of the way the Conservatives handled their 
general election campaign. The Bow Group is a 
self-perpetuating Conservative faction - once 
regarded as a ginger group, now lacking any very 
clear delineation - which prizes its independence 
of view and uses it from time to time to 
commandeer the head] i lies. 

Whnl the Crossbow cdiforinl has to ssiy about 
the nmin planks in the Conservative election 
campaign is far from complimentary to Mrs 
Thntcher and her seniur colleagues. Seeing the 
inner cities and education as the twin issues of the 
Conservative campaign, the editor asks “Given 
the incomplete nature of the Conservative man- 
ifesto ideas for education and housing, is there the 
slightest chance that these areas of policy crises 
will be resolved to anyone's satisfaction by the 
next election?" 

This, of course, makes on important point 
which many people would like to toss in at the 
outset of any consultation process. The education 
proposals simply don't begin to carry the weight 
of the hopes which the Government pretends to 
invest in them. Even if you don't think they are ail 
positively harmful, you would need to be credu- 
lous beyond all reason to see in these plans the 
reformation of English education. They look 


much more like a series of half-baked moves to 
increase instability within the system and pave the 
way at some future date for more radical forms of 
privatization. This is how the extreme Right was 
selling these ideas among themselves in the 
run-up to the election. If that is what is at the end 
of the tine, many people (including many moder- 
ate Conservatives) will hesitate to join the train. 

Crossbow's verdict on the Conservative educa- 
tion policies is equally damning. "The idea of 
whole schools opting out convinces no one; nor 
will it until the details are clear . . .It should be 
obvious to anyone with a working knowledge of 
the state school system that the type of schools 
likely to muster the initiative to opt out are going 
to be those which have an excellent PTA and 
parent-governors. In short, they will be schools 
where there arc no problems to begin with . . 

Similar practical considerations apply, in 
Cnmfrows view, to proposals to give governors 
more power over money and administration. “In 
schools where the parent-governors are fit to 
exercise such authority, there is unlikely to be 
trouble in the first place. It will be in those schools 
racked with problems . . . where still worse chaos 
is likely to result." 

Mr Baker's reply to his political friends would 
be that this Is offensively patronizing to ordinary 
parents. But neither repartee nor rhetoric will 
deal with the practical politics or the nuts and 
bolts. "Practical details are required,” argue Mr 
Baker's Conservative critics, “to convince the 
public that these proposals are not simply going to 
result in an even worse set of sink schools In the 
inner cities - in the grip of unsuitable parent- 


governors with no intention whatsoever of optua 
anywhere.” 

It will be interesting to see if Crwrinr'i 
trenchant criticisms strike any sparks within the 
Conservative ranks. Already there have been 
rumblings of dissent from Tory grandees like 
John Biffcn and the deeply disenchanted Edward 
Heath. There are profound differences between 
the handful of out-and-out radicals whose ulti- 
mate aim is to get rid of any kind of state proviikm 
of education, and the much larger number who 
still believe in the possibility of a good system ran 
by elected local education authorities. 

Mr Baker has never been a member of the 
hard- Right himself, and sees grant-maintained 
status and city technology colleges as a way of 
creating an intermediate group between the local 
authority schools and the independent sector. By 
doing this, it is said , he hopes to buy time in which 
the rest of the maintained system can regroup and 
pull its act together. He has to give a sop to 
Cerberus, but would still like the world to know 
his heart is in the right place. 

Much of this is speculation: Mr BBker it an 
inveterate persuader, and he is hard at wort 
persuading worried Conservatives that there ba 
method in his madness. If it is necessnry to do this 
by playing both ends against the middle, he will 
carry it through with the utmost insouciance. 
What is interesting, however, is that an exercise In 
persuasion should be necessary at all. There Itstil 
time, locally and nationally, to mount reaoQtd 
attacks on the proposals themselves, not fast 
argue about the- nuts and bolts. 


Sponsors have raised more than £8 million in Nottingham. James Meikle reports 

Funds flow for 
first CTC built 
from scratch 


The first purpose-built city technology ' 
college is due to open in Nottingham in 
1989 - with industrialists and well- 
wishers pouring between £8 million 
and £10 million into the venture. 

The local CTC trust is set to buy a 
4 . 5 acre inner diy site from the Hanson 
TYust, backers of the country's first 
CTC in Solihull. Outline plans for the 
building will be considered by the 
Ctoiservaiive-con trolled city council 
on September 17.' i 

A local textile rhillippaire, Mr Harey 
Djanogly, was the. rf/tt to announce 
funding for a CTC in the city. Other 
investors are on the-way and an appeal 
will be launched soon. 

Department of Education and Sci- 
ence architects will help draw up the 
building plans, which are expected to 
lachide community facilities. The prin- 
cipal's post has already been aaver- 


the design as well as develop early ties 
with industry and commerce. 

The Nottingham CTC will be more 
expensive to start than the Solihull 

HlUlilk tr rat 4 - 1 -k ^nnn 1*1 



Pregnant 

woman 

sacked 

The governors of a Kirklces special 
school have been condemned by a 
Leeds tribunal for their “old-fashioned 
attitude” in dismissing an employee 
because she was pregnant. 

« Mrs Anne Cooney was asked to 







Friendly gesture: Mr Baker with Mr Harry Djanogly earlier this year 


r as already 

feed, so the first ’head can influence 


October. The Hanson Trust paid £1 
million to buy the 125 -year-lease on a 
secondary school on the brink of 
closure from Conservative-controlled 
Solihull council. 

The Government, however, plans to 
help sponsoring companies meet the 
extra costs of building CTCs from 
scratch. Special grants will be made to 
assist mortgage repayments, and loans 
will be guaranteed by the DBS which 
will also meet running costs. 

Ministers have set aside £4 million 
for the CTC schemes this year, but the 
fund rises to £20 million in 1988-9 and 
£30 million the following year. 


Announcements on other pilot 
schemes - 20 are planned - are 
expected soon. Sponsors have already 
come forward in South Yorkshire and 
Wandsworth, London, and a site is on 
offer on Teesside. 

The Nottingham CTC is in Sher- 
wood Rise, a site known in the city as 
the home of Lhe Players' cigarette 
warehouse. There is a strong ethnic 
mix in the local community. 

The decision to buy the Hanson 
Trust land came after an eight-month 
search. The connection with the Soli- 
hull CTC's backer is coincidental; the 
Nottingham CTC trust is paying a 


commercial price. 

Key figures in the local community. 


business and university plan to start 
building as soon ns possible. The city 
council was Labour-controlled until 
May; the Nottinghamshire education 
authority is still Labour. 

Mr John Ramsden, the project 
director, said: “We want to co-operate 
with them. Obviously if we take 1,000 
children from their catchment area wc 
shall have to come to a working 
arrangement. We want to help chil- 
dren in this area demonstrate their 
absolute potential. There is no politics 
in it at all. We are there for education 
for education's sake." 


Bank School, an independent school 
for multiple-handicapped children in 
Huddersfield, when she told them she 
was going to have a baby. 

She brought the case to an employ- 
ment tribunal with the support of the 
Equal Opportunities Commission. 

She did not have any rights under 
the Employment Protection Act os she 
had been employed for less than two 
^ears. but she was able to use the Sex 

The tribunal awurded her £250 com- 
pensation which the EOC considers 
too low. It is supporting her applica- 
tion to reviewthe amount which will bo 
heard on September 17. 

The tribunal found that although the 
governors treated men and women 
generously when they were off work 
through illness, “women employees 
who have become pregnant have been 
expected to leave, and if they did not 
do so they were dismissed". 
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Second opinion 1 


Is this what they meant 
by -more say for parents’? 


Education officers are sometimes pa- .' 
rents too. .1 am .certainly one and, 
together with my wife, decided to 
attend the annual parents' meeting of 
rny. children's school to exercise- my 
new-found powers. 

.1 wondered what kind of animal this 
meeting was going to be, csjk: dally as 
the report of the governors to the 
parents contained nothing about the. 
curriculum followed in the infant and 
junior schools for which the governing 
body had responsibility. I checked the 1 
Education (No .2) Act 1986. and, Circu- 
lar 8/86 to see whether th6 governors 
had been ip breach bf their respbnsibr- . 
lilies.' ... . •' •’ .. , 

1 17ie governors were irequirCd Lb give 
the .time, place- and ' agenda; for: die: 
APM, including k note that the fund- . 

' tion- of ' the governing body* head- 
teachers and local Education authority 
.would be‘disciissecj| Jhe report, was to, 

. inform parents of resolution^ passed at : 
previous meetings, the names' of the ; ; 
governors : and . their- ; constituency 
* groups, the addresses of the chair and 
clerk, arrangements for the. peril elec-*: 
tion bf parent governors . the executibn 
of their > financial responsibilities and 
- steps that. the governors : had taken to >i 
strengthen their links with . the com- : ; 1 
. murilty including, ir wqji fot; ir - the 
police. However, becauai ijie Secret-; 
Ary of Stale hasriot yet made regula- 
tions yridor Section 20 pf the Art i therfej 
wasno requirement forthrigayernors’ 
to present any information, on the-V 
quality of . the curriculum :lhpt the*, 
schools were offering. ; , , j ; : 

I could well imagine hoW ibis would 
be received by ! (he parents'; b'ut> was-: 
surprised fo. note. thaF only .15 parents: 
attended the npeetlhgi The total, rturtir- . 
ber of pupils bn the rolls of thettyd; 
schools was in. excess of 60Q (thb; 
schools being three forms, df entry with ' 
30 to a form). 1 When you consider that. 
potehliailyAmorE.Ctfvap./l.,P00 parents} 
could JnVfLjfWM' J was.blttcriy ; 


disappointed to note that the parents = 
present just about outnumbered the 11 
members ' that comprised the gov- . 
erning body. . 

• '. There was a furore about the con- 
tent bf the report raised by the vocifer- ? 
ous minority of parents who were 
determined to make their small pre- 
sence felt. The governing body was 
dominated by the: politicians - seven 
altogether —six of whom Were Tories 
(the ; two heads being ex-officio). ; 1 
rapidly realized that It was going to be 
fun and games because the niajbrlty of ' 
..the! .15 parents were Labour ‘party 
activists who did not hesitate to exploit 
the fact that: t^e governors had a ' 
distinctly trqe-blue aspect, How could 
It bq otherwise since the schools are in 
-Mrs Ts own constituency? :!• 

■ The meeting began with one parent 
asking for clarification about whether, 
parents had the' right jo criticize" gov- 





Morrell to the 
‘rescue’ of ILEA 


by Barry Hugill 


Mrs Frances Morrell, the former lead- 
er of the Inner London Education 
Authority, fa writing to Labour coun- 
cillors with a "battle plan" to prevent 
the break-up of the. authority. 

Next month, Mr Kenneth Baker wUI 


V-, t 

• * ft * 


x . 


chairman provided a galjant defence 
by quoting chapter and' verse of the 
determined efforts the governing body 
hpd made to resolve the intractable 
problem, but to no avail. 

One of the, parents, did, neverthe- 
less, suggest a course of action that had 
riot beep thought of; before! -But- thf^ 


■ ■ . ■ . • m 1 'l ai m I . ——I MVUW IIUU 

e mors, : school staff and education ;, - riot beep thought of ; before! But thi? 
officers. The chairperson (who ex- was nqt good enough for the activists 
pressed prpfound displeasure, at being s ; out tomqke their polificarpbihla.They 
. called either chairpersqn or ; chair, !: wantrid to : .pOsi . respluUonS conde- 
■ letting it be known that he wished to be 1 • ■; mining . the governing * body arid were 


2 hav £ n ? tateqtion to criticize Briy ; , "Where Is that written indie Act?" 

pemon, Wjt can where In;: .questioned iHq same person who had 

. “V s A ,.questloned;the.;. Wanted to know whether individuals 
- Dfltant. wfivnntf the ^ rritiM Ka* 1 1 , 1 : . * • 1 


* ^corid., prii>vldijig-hltti/her ihfiipppqr-t i ! 

tuiiilftq^prtnd 

. 'Vitim 1 a \ • 

, about, thh>frarac;'pn the v 

had done: Mile* They bed.,bedii|riefiw- i 1 P 


in attendance to discuss the perform- 
ance of the school - merely to embar- 
rass the Conservatjve-dominated gov- 
erning body. . 

As the long evening; began to draw 
in, thq only Labour party, governor 
slated (he governors for arranging the 
date of the next governing body meet- 
ing Without any reference to him. It 
was his. fault; pointed Out the Chaif- 
rnerij; fpr not being ; present at the 
previous riideting. But.he couldn’t help 
It, he explained, as. hi. was out of the 
counfiy. - Bad' luck! " ebuntered the 
chairman; ■ ■.. 

. .-■ I pointed ;ouf that the parents were 
nbt.there to Wltness siich a slanging 
;match and prbpbsed that the dates for 
fututt,governors' rrieetjngs be discus* .. 
:^ed al governors’ meetings. . 
!V>;Ouriflret arinuql parents'- meeting ! 
• Ipft . thoughtful. jThe G6vemment!s 
Intention Was that parents should have! 

' mo(e," 5 hy; in ,th« | rutjrilrig ofiheschopl^ 
; bqtj if JsucB . meetings ’ ^ntiiipe to be,': 
;hi| apk ed* by ^p'6i iticlaos and political 
; afttiyists, : the of pansrits are bound i 
.]o;,be/tum'ed;!q(f ]' ■ J 
f ^t*he other ppint;wOi;th ntaldtig hqs to,; 
v ^tb ; wu^lrig fh<r ,meridn^. The ; 

iGbyerrimbnty Warit$y‘to .ikt'erid Uje 
process hiut seem$ to con- ■ 
;«drtThht (.mb: fbo \ 


our children's school produced.^ 
as-dust report without be|ng« 1 ®**^ 
any finance by the 
ceeded In “achieving’ 
cause of the hard work and goodwn 
the headteachers and thetr 
staff. However, there is.a limit to 
may be expected in this rega . 

' oiir schools if these .meetings . 
become meaningful. - 
. In tlje final analysis, 

. know how welt their cW( " 

, doing.'I amnot con^nccd^atui^. 

, device will assure them (hai i mg s 

; be able to secure their chl^iw 

•future: . ,■■■“• ■ •••. 

VbfividSassqoO. 

David. Sassoon .(* 

.pfficpforBW ^ ' 



f es 15 schools 


Issue a consultative paper outlining hta 
proposal to allow umridual London 
boroughs to opt out of ILEA. 

The three Conservative-controlled 
boroughs, Wandsworth, Westminster, 
and Kensington and Chelsea, have 
Indicated their Interest in going It alone 
and have set up working parties to 
study the matter. 

This week, speculation was raised 
that those boroughs conld be Joined by 
Labour-controlled Islington and Liber-, 
al-nm Tower Hamlets. . : 

Mrs Morrell, an ILEA member (br 
Islington, lost the leadership to Mr Nell 
Fie tour ear Her this year. Close Mends 
report that she fa sceptical , of Mr. 
Fletcher's ability to moont a “save 
ILEA” campaign. 

Her belief fa that the authority could 
win considerable support in the House 
of Lords for «ni amendment to Mi 1 
Baker’s planned Education BUI pre- 
venting a borough opting out unless n 
majority of parents with children of 


school age wished it to do so. 

Mr Baker has htade it dear no school 
trill be able to opt put ori.e.a. control 
without the support or parents. But he 
has add that thh'iHll not be a require- 
ment for opting-out boroughs, 

Mrs Morrelrs Initiative follows re- 
ports that Labour Parly members Ip* 
Islington are scHously "considering 
emulating the Tory boroughs and mstk« 
ing an application to run their own- 
educstfofl service, 

• If the Conservative boroughs do 

leave the ILEA, Islington would almost 
Certainly hnvo to make a forger finan- 
cial conlrlbutloR to make up the short- 
foil. The los of the wealthy Westmins- 
ter borough would be a major blow to 
ILEA finances. Some Labour council- 
lors believe that It would be cheaper for 
Islington to run Us own schools than 
subsidize poor boroughs such as neigh- 
bouring Hackney. _ 

• It fa this coiMideration that has led 
the Liberals In Tower Hamlets to set up 
a working party to consider the pros 
and cons of opmg out. 

Mr Net] Fletcher said that he would 
be “amazed" If any Labour borough 
considered abandoning Its “collective 
loyalty*’ to the ILEA; 


Micros raise 
HE chances 

School leavers with poor A fdvel 
results taking part in the mad dash for 
higher education vacancies will have 
an advantage over others if they have 
access to computers. 

Details of places available at more 
thon 200 colleges and universities will 
be updaled daily through the new 
computerized Educational Counsell- 
ing and Credit Transfer Information 


ami based at the Open University. 

The ECCT1S staff expect 20,000 
calls from disappointed pupils over the 
next few weeks and initial figures from 
higher education’ institutions suggest 
{that 6,000 counts will use the sendee 
to fill last minute vacancies. 

For those with access to a computer, 
the savings are con^derable. All re- 
levant vacancies can he seen at a glance 
for the price of a local phone call, 
whereas admissions tutors for poly- 
technics and universities estimate that 
25 to 30 long distance calls are made by 
the average candidate seeking a 
second chance. 

The ECCT1S displays vacancies us- 
. ing two computer systems: Pr estel and 
'Tne Times Network System (TTNS). 

• For further information about 
ECGT1S, careers' teachers assisting 
candidates should phone 0908 368928. 
Around-the-clock information ser- 
vices are -also available from the 
UCCA (tel 0272 ,217244) and the 
PCAS (0272 217721). . 
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-by Ian Nash 


A Government mov? to shift the 
emphasis of yritith service w»k to- 
wards catering for disaffected school 
pupils, is .worrying, some youin 

^The : service hnS' been, fnoluded In ■ 

i. i ' Imafit MftnTflfeS lOf 




will oe avauumo uyp» • 

'cars to fund 15 to20.vocatiprial’' 


local education authorities (who wjll 
have to submit the bids to the DBS) 
have serious misgivings over the way 
the ESO project; Learning • By 
Achievement, has been targetted 
. Many; youth officera reel that the 
first target group of 14 to 16-year-old 
disaffected pupils “Is where .the youth 

■ gerVirefittiurieasilyalqngSideeduca- 

( i - , 1 

• H,n t. iWa ivrailh Bnrt education 

bee 


vocational skills such as stagecraft, 
sales arid design; and venture schemes 
to encourage leadership skills. 

L.e.a.s which qualify would be given 
around £100,000 a year to employ 
youth workers and support the training 
.. .of existing staff who would be better 
prepared to attract. youths. A DES 
spoKesrimri ,sald: “A youtli who la 
involved in rofurbishlngold premises is 
less likely to.vahdallse them!" ; ‘ 
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W hatever their other differ- 
ences, most of the teaching 
profession and the Secretary 
of State seem to he agreed on 
one thing: improving pupils' motiva- : 
, Hon is an. important priority. And who 
could argue with that? ^ 

Anything that can be . done tp in- 
crease young . people's, interests in 
learning must ; surely be worthwhile. 
Certainly, that bel ief helps explain the 
widespread support that has been 
given to new assessment initiatives like 
pupil profiles, records of achievement 
• and graded assessments in recent 
years,:. ' 

' . Records of achievement, for inst- 
ance, aim to widen the possibilities OF 
■achievement by recognizing social and 
personal achievements as -well' as 
academic ■ ones; arid, out-of-school 
achieve meats as well as in-school ones. 
They offer opportunities for young 
people to declare things of value aha 
. personal worth to them. By promoting 
self-assessment, they aim to get pupils ■ 
. to take more responsibility for their 
own learning. And the • one- to-q ne 
discussions of 1 progress between 
teachers, and pupils ere designed to 
give pupils a. slake, however small, in . 
determining and reshaping the cur- 
riculum. . ; 

Alt these are highly positive, ma(lva- 
tprs> So too. ate : schemes of unit- ' 
accreditation. By assessing sqbiect 
tear rting on\a step-by-stpp basis 
through a scries of graded levels with 
, certificates at. tho end of each tone. 


Modular way to a modular life 

Andy Hargreaves argues that assessment reform might well be undermi nin g 

the comprehensive experience instead of enhancing it 


Motivation is hot self-evidently a good 
thing. .It all depends, of course, on 
what you are being motivated towards. 
When ' we have been harassed . by 
enthusiastic insurance salesmen, 
time share optlpn sellers Or door-to- 
door missionaries for millenial reli- 
gions, have we not sometimes wished 
they had a bit. less motivation? 

So it is in education , We can become 
so dazzled by the new motivational 
trickery that we very easily lose sight of 
what the motivation is for. What we 
should be asking is for what purpose, 
what learning, what knowledge arc we 
wanting' to motivate our children? ■ 
What do we wapt then) to learn better ? 

If we take these questions seriously, it . 

., means., that we need to consider our 
role not just in. relation to assessment, 
but in relation to. curriculum tpa. 

Now in. some ways, Involving 
: teachers and pupils in the new patterns. 
-,of assessment is explicitly meant to 
. Increase their role in changing the 
Curriculum, First, assessment reform is 
certainly intended to. change the pro- 
cess of constructing the curriculum. 
Involving pupils , in pelf-assessment 
necessarily involves them in assessing 
their teaching and. curriculum ifoo. 

, . Sometimes;, this caq lead to.- riegotia- ' 
Hon of .the curtf ctihipi - adjusting it to ' 
pupils’ individual, needs. :,, v ' 

Secpnd, assessment reform' Is iij- '. 
. tended to Change Ujq sthiciure of the • 
Icurnculorn, It Is meant tq ,eripaurage 
' the develop men! of modular, or unit- - . 


pupils are ptovlded with a clear struck 
ttue of rewards and incentives. And by 
■ breaking up'the curriculum into dis- 
cretely,' assessed modules of , a: ; fcw 
wccl?s cadi in length, bupils are given,:, 
shorter, more attainable targets. Li 1 
All this'; 'mbiivatlan&lly-inspired I 
effort mils! be ' highly- ■ desirable , ' 
, mustn’t it? Some ' might -reasonably ■ 
complain, that mftny teachers' \yilLno( 1 
be able to cofle vffch ihcYfow assess^ 
inent initiatives Of that 1 there will not . 
be enough time and resources to do. the '. 
■job' properly. . But presumably, you 
cati not quibble’ with the motivation hi 
; principle jtsclf.. Or, can you? 1 ; 

. . TbelieYC,tM)W have acceptedjh c 
I aFktiments. abpyt; ; iiflftrpymg i/ootiv*!- ■ ' t 
tlon, arid ' the assessment reforms - 
1 associated with it . much . too . easily.. 


..based currlcUIq. With titalfr shorter, ' 
morc attBipable. targets, tKfcij; lijidte 
^attracltve poekfiglng andiheir grcatcr ... 

flexibllliyipr management aria piipils 
. alike, such systdnjs are seen t&typferior 
: *P th ^conventional study, bf school 

Blimohi # JV'irr VIM tii'fnut tiAAta Si. • 


pupil-motivation but without any 
broadly-based discussion of what 
pupils are being motivated tdwards\ 
about what sorts of things We are 
committing young people to and 
whether these have apy. educational or 
social worth. . 

■ This, I believe, is not accidental. For 
teachirs, pupils and parents alike, the 
new patterns of assessment are not just 
strategies of motivation, but of man- 
ipulation too. -. 

; rTake the teachers first. In recent 
years, we have seen decisions about 
the Overall content of the curriculum 
increasingly being taken out. of 
teachers’ hands. The. pew national. 
Curriculum will complete that process. 
It will take away teachers' responsibil- 
ity for.decisions about the fundamental 
purposes of education; pbout what it is 
.regarded as necessary or desirable for 
yourtg people to learn. : 

. -At the same time, though, teachers 
are being made increasingly respon- 
sible for the technical means by which 
this ; centrally and politically-deter- 
mined content Is t6 be deliver*^. They 
are being gfreri'n measure' of control 
over, while also befog held more 
rc spoil sible for. JhO process and striic- 
lurt of the curriculum; fair the motlva- 

■ ,1 PP a !:p e ^ n ? w.getdrig pupils tp ac- 

.qulre;thecentraUy-decldcd.currlculura 

Contents. Teqchcrs ate being made the ' 
technical executors of .others' political 

. ■ .-This coqld ,haVq .dire 1 consequences 
for teachers iri; thq fotureL-If Mr 
BakeT’s. neWly-deslgncd .educational 


inability to deliver effective pupil 
learning and acceptable standards of 
behaviour. This, I believe, is the key 
issue on which the professionalism, 
status and perceived competence of 
teachers will rest in the 1990s. 


status and perceived competence of 
teachers will rest in the 1990s. 

And the pupils? What are we moti- 
vating them towards? Current de- 
velopments suggest that we are not, in 
fact, motivating them towards a com- 
mon curriculum, towards shared ex- 
perience, or towards a wide range of 
activities and achievement for all 

.nlinde 


implications of all this for their chil- 
dren’s opportunities- until, penBpsJ 
is too late. Such modular, chok* 
based patterns increase the ptw*n * 
the school to sort and select without 
objection from the parents 
children might be disadvantaged ty- 
this process. 

In short, there are very strong sips 
that the new strategies of awessn 1 ^ 
led reform in education will desldlUJJ 
teacher, manipulate the pupu «?.. 
mystify the parent. The aasw«F !“.£* 

pupils. • '. to abandon the new assessment loius- 

No! What we appear to be motivat- rives, but to unhook them fraj" j 1 ? 
ing them towards, in fact, is acceptance differentiation and divlsmnessira' 

. ■ bfthelr place in a divided or differenli- characterizing the new 

ated curriculum with academic subject school curriculum. They , stiouio 
' specialism (Mr Baker’s new "basics”) stead be developed and useoawnp^ 
at its apex assessed by the GCSE; a a national entitlement currew®** 
broad technical and vocational band in broad and balanced curriculum, 

• , the middle (for which TVEI has been ing a wide range of educational^ 

the prototype); and a large number of ences in which what is 
“low-attainer ’ Initiatives at the base “basic” does not easily deferm 
with practical work, community in- cal prejudice or academy : 
voivement and sodal and Ufeskills - but includes environmental ^ 

additives. ! , | ' ness, aesthetic understanding, po*" 00 

. . ■ '■ literacy, arid so on 

FtaNhrouphthe use of pupil profiles This should be a curriculum, 

I and (he one-to-one discussion of teachers themselves make a co 

' ...I individual pupil needs, we may and powerful L\.S n te 

"■•M. be a'djustlng many pupils to their tion. This kind of breadth, by 

•' failute. ip such a' dividea system, and ■ the ^ possiblhtta of 

even getting the pupils themselves to achievement and giving ibe 

underwrite, this through signing agreed . lent status as basics 
"learning’’] contracts arid setting joint v development of educational j . (j 

targets for thejuiure. Through the use meat and i°PP^S d L%jhmicell» 

• -of pppi proxies and: processes of ...groupsin away that woidd can \ t 
: . negotiatibn, we, foay' be securing '. character of s ^ da .^ v u e 0I w. : t 

numls v lovaltv nnH ? ■ dRtinctivelv comprehensve - 4 . 


. .negotmtfon, we, foay 1 be securing . character of 

pupils loyalty and adjustment to a distinchvelv tomprehenSYe 
schpoj systqm lri ^ich.differentiarion . I, AproVed s moOvation 
and diVislveness bfevalb And thmuoh' assessment Initiatives row 


one. . 
via 


ftijy. discqteidn.of the rtlatldnsjup^be r , 
tween t ho new p Writ bis of aise^merif r 


. 1970s .abopl lhe cs$eDl;ial; knowledge ; , 
■ and experien.^ iq^Jikhr^ wiring ' 


pFjiSriipfion ribf 
+ ffJSgfc 11 « Whkelytiiat Mr Ratet’S 
djatjonal curriiulumwillbe politi- 

little criticism : 
- thqi ihe.newly derined*'baslpsubjects H ' 

Pqnventiprially 


, VStepped; levels of achievemetu. we may ; • It would resfoit^mpren- 
•-.W pnly. bejsnorieiirng pupUs' hori- , ,PP» to the centre y m 

Oiepijfoo (ampdular asseBsmentreform.not rep io ^ 
: SW^by.-StBp CM rflcdhmi . fora modular • - a manipulative bag of meu - 


w&piirems 109, perew? have a system the depnnmem uj 

even.hBrdrir.lo understand, than'the: ■wckVnIi'frsity find 
muen Criticized Option choice process.'-'- David Reynolas of Bdu&M 


: that 1n.the7ie<y. asst^^entinlballveSi,:- 
v we have; a .-sy^em^^grtijd 
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Sue Surkes reports on a revolutionary aid for disabled students 

The micro that breaks the silence 



Staff stress l 

Mr Kenneth Baker, the teachers’ \ 
wand as he likes to be called, is b 
having trouble with his underlings. p 
jf 8 bII vary well announcing a new 11 
initiative every second speech as long ti 
bijou don't have to write the consults- tl 
ttve papers that invariably follow. Nor n 

read the acres of typescript that flow 
tto the DBS as every Tom, Dick and n 
Hany in the educational world tells h 
joa why your wonderful plans are all t 

fftong. r 

How I am not saying that the I 
Minister didn't have a hand in drafting r 

the consultative papers - the odd full 
stop here, the spelling correction \ 
there - but you know aa well aa I that | 

he is much too busy changing the < 
world to bother with the minutiae of ( 
the changes, That's the Job of the : 
nandarins. 

They, 1 can reveal, are in a panic. 

They cant cope and want another 70 
Staa to help. Already officers from j 
other government departments are 
being wheeled In to give a hand. 

Way back in May, when the Great 
Education Reform Bill was jua{ a glint 
in Mr Baker's eye, they were cram- 
ilng six days’ work into five. 

The First Division Association, the 
mandarins' bade union, estimated at 
tbs time that civil servants ranking 
Immediately below Sir David Han- 
cock, the top man at the DES, were 
raking a BB-hour week minus 20 
ttdnates a day lunch-break. 

I can't Imagine what hours they are 
putting in now. I tried to find out but all 
the people I phoned were taking their 
SMnute lunch-break. They are 
obviously under great pressure and 
had had to wait until mid-afternoon 
before they could get out of the office 
fort quick- sandwich. 

Place in the sun 

Readers will recall last week's sum- 
mer tale of two unions, the NUT and 
the AMMA. One was recruiting staff 
and the 'other was tightening its belt. 

This week I can report that the 
AMMA has taken a further step 
towards Us goal of replacing the NUT 
u the dominant teaoher union. If s all 
to do with the status of the general 
<*qiet ary and concerns what he does 
““ring the summer vacation; 

•. As everyone knows. Mr Jatfvia of the 
WT has for aomq time taken the 
opportunity '.to sun himself at his 
wttaga in France. Arid' Mr Max Mor- 

who was never general Becretary, 

bp always behaved as if he was, was 
to of the first socialists to discover 
the delights of second home own- 
6ver the Channel 

« Not to be outdone, Mr peter Smith, 

AMMA's newly-appolnted ioint lead- 

«. u current^ relaxing at nis newly- 
property in guess where. 

. Whioh has given Mr Peter Dawdon, 
s man mahy thflea ,to the - right of 
f^sre Jaryis, -Morris arid Smith, the 
P®™ 0 * opportunity to assert -his 
“tothirionshlp of the common class- 
n> ga teqoher. / 

■ J*:® 1 at heart ri poor,' humble 
*gw»hna8ter,".he , .cohfided to me on 
•nday; *i have no second home - 1 
have time to get to my first one. 
JW-tastes are simple and 1 the most I 
wre is a few days with my golf chibp 
W) In Devon," \ • . 


Being greeted bv Michael Armitage, a 
student at the Portland Training Col- 
lege for the Disabled, near Mansfield, 
is a novel experience. 

For Michael, aged 19, has never 
been able lo speak. He suffers ftom a 
form of spastic paralysis that affects 
the muscle-control in his throat. His 
new-found voice, robotic though it 
sounds, comes from a computer. 

The micro has revolutionized 
Michael's life. He has ordered a ham- 
burger at a take-way, talked to his 
parents on the telephone, performed 
'Singing in the Rain", and even chat- 
ted up nis favourite female friend at 
the college, who is herself learning to 
master the machine. 

“Can you imagine a man who has 
never been able to speak, who has shut 
himself away in his room, suddenly 
being given the opportunity to com- 
municate with a voicc7” said Mr Don 
Price, head of the Portland Assess- 
ment and Development centre. 

The American-designed micro, 
which can be operated by touch or by 
light, was first marketed in the UK in 
October. At the end of July, about 70 
of the machines were in use in Britain 
and Ireland. 

, The machine’s keyboard consists of 
icture symbols which the student 
learns to associate with words, phrases 
and whole context. 

One might program it so that the 
pressing of a clock symbol would make 
the words “What is the time?" be 
spoken via a text-to-speech synthesiz- 
er. An individual symbol might stand 
for u number of words, depending on 
the context. In one context, for exam- 
ple, the picture of a jacket might 
represent the word “chest". 

The foundations for a whole con- 
versation can even be laid. Michael 
went to MacDonalds secure in the 
knowledge that his requests for a Big 
Mac ana an apple slice had been 
nre-oroarammea. As the machine is 



Mac and an apple slice had been 
ore-programmea. As the machine is 

” . j*. 1 ° ui„ a ulrhia v 
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said to be capable of holding a virtually 
unlimited number of words, its possibi- 
lities seem endless. . , 

The so-called 'Talker" appears to 
have several advantages. It « quick, 

- because the-user-does not- haw to time- 
out words, and it is light and mobile, 
fitting neatly onto* wneelchair. Most 
Importantly perhaps, it only requires 
the programmer to be literate. The 


user merely needs to be able to 
recognize picture symbols and associ- 
ate them with words. 

Michael's ability to learn has im- 
proved so rapidly as a result of the 
machine that staff at the college have 
already re-assessed him at a different 
level. He has picked up the technique 
of programming sentences into the 
machine by watching Mr Tony Jones. 
PAD'S lecturer in charge of com- 
munications and technology. But 
while he is able to read, he has still to 
be taught to initiate conversation and 
to bufld sentences up for different 
situations. 

. It is probably only a matter of time 
before Michael's American-accented 
voice becomes more life-like. Mr Tre- 
vor Sutton, managing director of the 
machine's European distributors, ex- 
pects it to offer a female version and a 
range of different dialects fairly soon. 

But the device has also raised some 
problems. “We have somebody who 
Has not spoken for 19 years and is shy. 


and all of a sudden everyone wants to 
talk to him - he can't keep up with it," 
Mr Price soid. 

Michael had been billed to dye a 
short speech at his sister’s wedding, 
but found at the last minute that he did 
not have the courage. “We have to 
build his confidence," said Mt Price. 

The machine, which has been asses- 
sed as suitable for four more of the 
college's students, is not the only 
technological advance generating in- 
terest at the college. 

Mr Jones is busy programming a 
reading scheme devised By Mt Price 
that is operable by a single switch-by a 
hand or foot , for example - and allows 
students to choose their own pace. The 
program will automatically set IS exer-. 
rises on the basis of any story typed in. 

Fun is combined with study. Slu- 
dentsare motivated to get to the end of 
each exercise by the chance to "gam- 
ble" in a computerized horse race. 

But it is Michael who has un- 
doubtedly attracted the mostpublicity. • 


How did he feel about appearing on 
Radio Four's Down Yentr Way and 
Woman's Hour? He pressed a button. 
“I'm a superstar!” 

• The first Youth Training Scheme 
residential course for disabled students 
is to begin at Portland Training Col- 


students arc 
-job training 


lege in September. 

In the pilot project. 12 si 
to live ana do tlieir off- the- j 


at Portland, going into the community 
for clerically-biased work placements. 
The college, acting both ns manag- 


ing agent and scheme operator, will 
monitor them throughout the course. 

“In theory, YTS has been there for 
every school-leaver," said Ms Kath . 
Venters, head of vocational training at 
Portland. “But no schemes have coped 
with young people who need the 
protective environment of a residential 
dace from which to go out 10 work. 
This scheme should lielp fill a gap 
which has existed between the end of 
formal schooling and the world of 
work.” 


A new project 0811 be ^ u0 ~ AU'Welsh 

Rehearsing the Bard, but Caching 


words: “Killing him doesn’t mean you 
don’t like him. It just means you want 

h ' Such poetic licence is one of the 
ways in which the Shakespeare in 
Schools project .encourages children 
actively to enjoy, and . appreciate 

Sh fn1h?Oxfordsliire primary school 
that was t urning Macbeth into eve ry- 
day language, the class decided to 
present the tragedy nS a puppet show 
In a Unmet orimary school,. Beatles 


music was used as the link between the 
acts of A Midsummer Night’s' Dream: 

The Shakespeare project is half-way 
through its two-year programme and 
serious work In primary schools is just 
beginning. Since the start of the pro- 
ject, 30 teachers have taken a lerm s 
secondment to work op ways of intro- 
ducing Shakespeare. . 

The inspiration behind the nrojeci is 
Dr Rex Gibson of the Cambridge of 

Institute of Education, who persuaded 
the Leverfnilme Trqst to fund the 


project. As well as providing training 
For seconded teachers, who then be- 
come project associates. Dr Gibson 
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and John Salway are working with six 
selected schools to produce detailed 
reports on pupils’ experience of 
Shakespeare. 

Teacners are seconded for a term. 
Four of the weeks are spent on residen- 
• tint courses in Sheffield, Cambridge, 
Stratford nnd London. For the rest of ; 
the litoe, they either spread the word 
about' active ways of bringing 
Shakespeare into English and drnmp 
lessons, or research the possibilities in 
their own school or local authority.* 
Rosemary : Ctiltcnqch, a teacher 
from Worcester sixth-form, college 
who spent the spring term Inst year on 
the project, Ms developed an in- 
■ service Shakespeare programme For 
the county. '■ 

''Although wp. arc only - half-wny 
through the project, we have, found 
that Shakespeare can be effectively 
and jby fully extended ion wider range , 
j of pupils' than is traditionally intro- 
duced to Shakespeare,” said Dr 
Gibsuti. 

“Primary school leacliers nnvc 
sometimes been diffident ’ about 
Sh Bfccspen re i but we have found lari- 
' giiagc difficulties ore not es great ns' 


teaching 

demanded 

by Bert Lodge 

- No child should be admj tied to school In 
the Welsh-speaking areas of Wales 
until he Is fluent fit the language, a 
pressure group Tor the protection of 
Welsh demanded last week. 

In Its first manifesto, Mudiad Atffer 
(Movement for Restoration) calls for all 
primary leaching to be In Welsh and as 
much secondary as possible. The policy 
would apply to Gwynedd, certain areas 
or Clwyd, north-west Powys and parts 
. of Dyfed; districts where it Is estimated 
at least 60 per cent of (he population 
speak the language. 

Adfer - considered more extreme 
than (he Welsh Language Society from 
. which It broke awny shout 10 years ago 
- also wonts lo see Welsh the official 
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Sh ofcc&pea re. but wc have faund lap- 
giiagc difficulties are not' as grtnt ng' 
anticipated.” Parents- ore also uecom- 
mu involved In the project. , 

The . response ■ from . pupils brings , 
constant surprises. One stxth : formcr 
told Dr Gib$on be saw Othello as “n : 
-digital character”. "He meurit Othello ■ 
■was always either fully- switched ,bn or 
' completely iVilcfied off.’’ : 
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the Welsh-speuMng count its,’ sayKthe 
TqanlfcSto; 

1 Al a press conference to- launch the 
manifesto. Mr Howard Hnws, chair- 
man of Adfer t said It was language and 
nothing else which mode n nation. , 
M And for a language to live it must 
possess a piece oflnnd which belongs to 
that language and not to any other." 

Corporate question 

The, Association of Polytechnic 
' Teachers is asking members how they 
tfilhk pay atid cohditibns should be 
negotiated when the polys nnd higher 
education colleges are granted corpo- 
rate slatus'ond direct funding.* ' 
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SCHOOL TO WORK 




Sarah Bayliss examines a report on the impact of parental 
involvement in primary schools 

Attitudes matter more than 
tests, says reading study 


Double success: John Adams, aged nine, who last year became the youngest-ever 
pupil to pass O level maths, last week became the youngest holder of a maths A 
level. He gained a Grade C in pure maths from the Associated Examining Board. 


Unperturbed by a syllabus that covers conjugate complex numbers and 
exponential and logarithmic functions, John, of Asfordby, Leicestershire, finished 
both papers at Melton Mowbray College of Further -Education early. The 


youngster, who attends a local primary school and adores sport, says bis ambition 
Is to play football for Everloo. 


The majority of primary schools still 
exclude parents from systematic in- 
volvement in children’s reading but 
there is no justification for doing so. 

That is one of the main conclusions 
to emerge from the final report of the 
Belfield Reading Project, an influen- 
tial experiment in parental involve- 
ment based in Rochdale. 

The report did not find that chil- 
dren's reading test results were en- 
hanced by the experiment, but the 
authors say, in effect, that this does not 
greatly matter. 

They question the validity of the 
tests and point instead to positive 
changes in attitudes towards learning 
and bonks which were observed 
among children, parents and teachers 
at Belfield. 

“As a means of evaluating the 
overall impact of parental involve- 
ment, tests by themselves are quite 
inadequate," write authors Mr Peter 
Hannon and Ms Angela Jackson. 

Next month at a conference of the 
British Educational Research Associa- 


Young vandals 
Children’s literature 
Percussion in the 

- classroom ■ 

Children’s summer radio 


tion in Manchester, Mr Hannon wilt 
criticize the “narrow psychometric 
view" which has led researchers to 
depend heavily on children's reading 
scores and will advocate new techni- 
ques for monitoring changing attitudes 
in parental involvement. 

Mr Hannon, a lecturer in Sheffield 
University’s department of education, 
told The TES: “I see no justification 
for not involving parents in a systema- 
tic way in children's reading/ 

But only a minority of schools, he 
said, expect children to take reading 
books home on a regular basis ana 
even among them there was some “self 
deception”. 

“It's possible for schools to imagine 
that they have a lot of parental involve- 
ment when, on dose inspection, there 
are perhaps a few class teachers work- 
ing to include parents, and even in 
their classes only a minority of parents 
will be participating.” 

Teachers shoulcT also not delude 
themselves that getting parents into 
school was their main goal. “Parents’ 
greatest strength in helping children is 
almost certainly in the home.” 

The final report describes how be- 
tween 1978 ana 1983, all parents with 
children at Belfield community prim- 
ary school aged five to eight years, 
were invited to participate in their 
—children’s education by. hearing them 
read at home every day from school 
books. 

The catchment area was considered 
disadvantaged with three : quartcrs of 
all children receiving free meals and a 
high proportion of families living in 
over-crowded council accommoda- 
tion. 

The idea for the project was based 
on a scheme in Haringey which subse- 
quently recorded large gains in chil- 
dren’s reading scores. Like Haringey, 
the Belfield project started to attract 
attention and in 1981 a study of what 


this role has to be rejected ■ 

An analysis of tape recording, *. 
vealed that parents had a numR 
advantages over teachers in 
amount of time they had to offer and 
their relative freedom from inteim 
tions. Reading sessions at hornevrea 
about five-and-a-half minutes foni 
compared with three minutes m 
school. 

'Hie eight infant teachers at Belfield 
had mixed views before the proied 
began and were sceptical about ho* 
many parents would respond and (or 
how long. But most of these fedjnn 
disappeared once it was underway 

“Great”, “excellent" and "exciting" 
was how some teachers described It 
and all believed their relationships 
with parents improved. They found a 
noticeable change in children's atti- 
tudes to reading, to books and to wort 
in class. 

“They were more eager to do any- 
thing you asked them to do," said one 
teacher. “They just had more enthu- 
siasm for school and what was goineon 
there.” 

Teachers were not so convinced that 
the standards of children's reading hid 
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was happen! 
Hannon and . 
co-ordinator*. 


1 1981 a study of what 
\ was begun by Mr 
a Jackson, the project 


More than half tlie parents at Bel- 
field were hearing their children read 
regularly before the project began but 
within a short time, 90 per cent of 
infant children were reading “almost 


field were hearing their children read 
regularly before the project began but 
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dally" to someone at home. 

Hie school’s staffing ratio was not 
particularly generous but informal 
home yisitingtook place over the five 

S ear period. This was recognized later 
y the researchers as “a particularly 
Important line of communication” ana 
good primary practice for teachers and 
parents. • 

Hie Haringey project is said to have 
had a stronger and better funded home 
visiting scheme and the authors specu-* 
late thatJhis could have contributed to 
its “exceptional" text scores. 

The report recommends that pa- 
rents’ confidence as teachers of their 
own children, should be strengthened 
by schools and teachers. “ Although 
they did nbt hear children 

y 


reading. Whether it’s improved their 
ability is another matter/ 

The authors sum up -teacher-lit 
tudes by saying: “Taking a broad view 
of reading, there was a clear constom 
that parental involvement has to 
positive in its effects." 

All the teachers said they hadto 
affected by working more closely# 

E arents and at least one had chajgri 
er views about the nature of school. 
“I feel more strongly," she said, “tbs 
parents should be included in ibe 
education of their children and that 
schools are not just places for teadxn 
and children but parents too." ' J 
Parents were emphatic in valid oj 
the project highly and virtually undm- 
mous in wanting it to continue. .. 

One mother said: “It’s worth.}!. 1 
think it’s the best thing you ‘ejfcr 
brought out. Itgot onmy nerves|tGpt 
but I wouldn’t be bothered whatitaf. 
brought home now." And her huswod 
went on: “At first I said,' T donltw 
paid for teaching you’, but nosy 8* 
automatic." . ' , 

The authors conclude mat ww 
they began they had no idea ot toe 
extent or depth of feeling .arotyg 
parents which they were to uncov^ 
“We wonder no* why parents «r« 
not involved earlier. Perhaps the mm , 
point to come out of this part .pi n*", 
research Is that' die cqrttinuajJpfl-* 
parental exclusion in , the teaching™ 

reading in so many. schools re£pl» 

more justification than does (he intro- 
duction of parental involvement. 

The Belfield Reading ' Project. 
Report by Peter Hannon and 
Jackson is available. from 
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Agency trips 
to profits on 
day excursions 


by Brian Morgan 


Don’t be misled into thinking that 
schools’ "young enterprise” schemes 
arc simplistic, lacking relevance to the 
real world of business. 

For from it - as a seven-strong 
company of 1 7-year-old Certificate of 
Pie-Vocational Education pupils from 


Bryngwyn comprehensive school, 
Llanelli, will explain. They’ve already 
learned lessons many businessmen 
karn too late - and they've discovered 
gender role reversal away from the 
stereotypical workplace. 

“Travon" is an in-house travel agen- 
cy organizing educational and social 
coach trips, its name echoes its pur- 
pose - and historical links with a 
nearby Avon Rubber Company sub- 
sidiary, Avon lnflatables. 

When Avon's business problems 
and the illness of a key Avon manager 
bit year forced the school to review 
plans for a conventional production/ 
marketing project, the group of pupils 
led by managing director Jonathan 
Davies saw an opportunity for one-day 
excursions. 

They have been so successful that 
they now regularly receive approaches 
(ran other schools to organize their 
day trips. 
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Travelling oni Bryngwyti’s. seven-strong Travon team 


James Meikle looks at how the CBI is preparing for the 
impending changes in the education system 

Business seeks a broader 
role with schools 


But the path to success in a single 
year has not been without setbacks. 
Falling prey to ovcr-confidcncc - after 
two early and profitable visits to 
Bristol and Cardin ice rinks - a second 
Cardiff trip lost £6 instead of making 
an expected £30 profit, as treasurer 
Loma Roberts explains. 

After that experience the company 
learned to book coaches provisionally, 
take deposits from intending passen- 
gers - and to be ruthless about 
cancelling if necessary. 

Earlier last term it organized n trip 
to London. The coach hire cost £198, 
with an economic seat cost of just 
£4.20. 

The manifest confidence engen- 
dered by running this business unaided 
adds deceptive years - they are school 
children still - but confidence there is. 
This is most evident in the reversal of 
the traditional male-manager female- 
servant role. 

The five girls run the show (apart 
from manager Davies) and when the 
time comes for the share out - likely to 
be around £150 - when Travon is 
wound up, they'll be dividing the 
spoils. 



The Confederation of British Industry 
is appointing a special task force to 
sharpen its educational policies. 

Tne new team or members and 
outside experts will examine secon- 
dary education; a second group is 
expected to look at higher education. 

The CBI, which represents about 
250,000 employers, wants to match 
education's higher political profile 
with a coherent business voice. While 
the task force is likely to reiterate 
concerns that school-leavers lack the 
“three Rs" and that many teachers 
hnve a low regard for industry, it will 
also look at the need tu involve more 
members in positive partnership with 
education. 

It is keen to build on progress made 
in Industry Year last year, and is 
worried that schools and colleges seek- 
ing advice, involvement and work 
experience could quickly lose enthu- 
siasm if commerce and industiy simply 
adopt the stance of demanding con- 
sumers. 

The CBI is also expected to repeat 
its view that the Government should 
pay for basic education, training un- 
employed people and providing gener- 
al vocational eduation. There is con- 
cent that the goodwill of compnnics 
with existing strong educational finks is 
being stretched in manpower and re- 
sources. 

Opportunities for more representa- 
tion on governing bodies is welcomed , 
although the CBI. in encouraging 
employers to volunteer, will also warn 
that they cannot divert energies from 
their own businesses into the adminis- 
tration of schools and colleges learning 
to live with new powers devolved from 
local education authorities. . 

The terms of reference for the task 
force have still to be settled. But the 
arrival of Mr John Banham, the former 
Audit Commission boss, as director- 
neral has given momentum to the 


curriculum and management of 
schools, rather than simply to react to 
Government measures. 

Tensions on educational policy may 
be left to individual members to settle. 
For instance, some companies which 
have, fostered links with schools and 
local authorities for mahy years are 
concerned about the impact of city 
technology colleges. For them the way 
forward may be through schemes like 
London Compact, under which com- 
panies will guarantee jobs to school- 
leavers and achieve educational goals 
agreed between schools and em- 
ployers, or In less formal “contracts . 

Others, however, are attracted by 
the Idea of remedying skill shortages 
by building new institutions from 
scratch, and having a more direct Say i n 
the formation of a science and technol- 
ogy-orientated curriculum. ■ . 






John Ranhniu: proposing, not rcncting 
The CBI is also aware that more 
employers should recognize their own 
responsibilities in Irniiiiiig and retrain- 
ing. It has ihercforc joined the Man- 
power Services Commission and the 
Association of British Chambers^ of 
Commerce in setting up Local Em- 
ployer Networks. About 50 uul of 14R 
originally planned arc now in place, 
ana a national conference in Blackpool 
next month will give further impetus to 
the initiative. 

The scheme’s founders recognize 
that areas of declining traditional in- 
dustry will have different local de- 
mands to farming or “sunrise” areas, 
but argue that such networks can 
consult employers about their prob- 


lems, collect local labour market in- 
formation and communicate with 
schools and colleges. 

They could be financially supported 
in different ways, including through 
membership contributions, fees for 
consultancy, direct training, rescareh 
or procuring grants, and through the 
publication of directories and reports. 

Such networks would help provide 
coherent local provision, ana take the 
load off firms who may, for example, 
provide work experience for pupils, 
YTS and JTS places and help TVEI 
initiatives. 

It is hoped the system will also help 
firms to look beyond their own special- 
ized needs towards “UK Limited". 


Could you think 


stresses. And .grass-root tom 
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ox a way 
to regenerate 
Britain’s 
inner cities for 
£ 15 , 000 ? 

Entries are now invited for the first 
annual award to commemorate the Late 
Charles Douglas-Home, former editor of 
The Times. 

The subject is to be the revlyal of 
' Britain's inner cities and entrants will be 
asked to submit a paper setting out a 
programme for original research on the 
problems of urban decay and regenera- 
•.tion. , : : 

As well as receiving a grant of up to 
£15,000 from the Charles Douglas-Home 
Memorial Trusti the Winner will have 
his dr her wbrk published iii The Times. 

Application forms can be obtained 
.from Dr Barbara; Day; 4 Of ford Road,' 
;Lpndpn- N1 IPUahd the closing date for, 
entries is September 15, 19871 













NEWS 


Jeremy Sutcliffe reports on a pupil’s attempt to preserve an environmentalist’s 
paradise which had been threatened by the Channel Tunnel development 

Lester puts brake on bulldozers 


A predatory kestrel hovers over 
Scrubs Wood in inner London, in 
search of an early lunch. The pickings 
are likely to be rich, for this is the 
capital's newest, and among its richest, 
havens for wildlife. 

At first glance, it is hard to credit this 
two-and-a-half-miJe corridor of 
poisoned land, wedged between the 
west London railway line and the 
Grand Union Canal on one side and 
Wormwood Scrubs Prison on the 
other, with anything other than star- 
lings. sparrows, and perhaps the odd 
rodent. 

lit fact, it is a treasure island for the 
urban environmentalist, with a re- 
corded 99 species of birds, 350 species 
of plants (including 1 1 new to Lon- 
don), 92 herbs and shrubs. 22 mosses 
and five lichens. Seventeen species of 
butterfly have also been recorded. 

Until three years ago Scruhs Wood, 
and neighbounne Little Scrubs Wood, 
were virtually unknown to the serious 
naturalist. In 1984, however, it was put 
firmly on the map as a wildlife haven 
by a London Wildlife Trust survey. 

As o result of the survey, the trust, 
supported by the Hammersmith and 
Fulham Amenity Trust and the 
boroughs of Hammersmith and Eal- 
ing, have attempted to secure the site 
as a conservation area. 

They planned to preserve it as a 
teaching area for London schools and 
colleges, and for use by university and 
polytechnic researchers. 

As part of the project, the nearby 
West London Stadium set up a con- 
servation club for young children to 
teach them about wildlife. 

, Although only between 60 and 70 
metres wide, ana with many of Its trees 
stunted by soil pollution, (it appears to 





Age of the lobbyist: 16-year-old Lester Holloway, whose lobbying skills succeeded in derailing the might of British Rail 


But British Rail reckoned without 
16-year-old Lester Holloway, a fifth- 

K ;ar pupil at the nearby Burlington 
anes comprehensive school in Ham- 
mersmith. 

Having grown up in the area, Lester 
probably knows the wood better than 
anyone. A keen birdwatcher and 
member of the London Wildlife Trust, 
he saw BR’s plans as "pure commer- 
cialism ", caring little or nothing about 
wildlife, or the effects on the commun- 
ity and its schools. 

He decided to resist the plans, and 
within weeks had set up the Save 
Scrubs Wood Action Group. 

The gtoup held its first meeting. 


have been used as an industiial’tip long 
ago), the woddis claimed as an 
educational tool of immense potential 
value for inner London children. 

Without the wood, it is claimed, 
children who might be taught to enjoy 
and respect wildlife will instead grow 
up ignorant of it. 

. Despite optimism, however, the 
deal fell through. Worse still, at the 
beginning of this year the landowner, 


British Rail, announced plans to bull- 
doze the wood to -make way for new 
railway sidings, as part of the Channel 
Tunnel project. 


local MP Clive Soley. By this time the 
western part of Little Scrubs Wood 
had been flattened by BR’s earth- 
movers. 

Lester was then put in touch with the 
former FuJhpm MP, Nick Raynsford, a 
member of the Channel Tunnel stand- 
ing committee. The MP, through Les- 
ter's efforts, succeeded in forcing an 
amendment to the Channel Tunnel 
Bill which now requires BR to consult 
with the London wildlife Trust before 
caiTylng out any work. 

The bulldozers were stalled. 
Moreover, Lester's tenacity sparked 
off a publicity blitz which has severely 
embarrassed BR’s corporate image. 


Ironically, Lester's case has been 
taken up by television personality, 
Jimmy Savile, who has perhaps done 
most to foster that image through his 
TV commercials to promote the 'This 
is the Age of the Train" slogan. 
Environmentalist David Bellamy is 
also said to be considering entering the 
fray. 

Even more important was that ear- 
lier this month the listeners of BBC 
Radio 4's flagship news programme. 
Today, had voted Lester the winner in 
the programme's "Best of British 
Youth" awards. 

Although voting figures were not 
given, Lester polled far more votes 
than his rivals, in a competition that 
proved more popular than Today’s 
established Man and Woman of the 
Year awards (current holder Mrs 
Thatcher). 

Despite the blaze of publicity, 
however, and in spite of being photo- 
graphed with actress and rock star 
Toyah Wilcox at a swish presentation 
luncheon at the Savoy Hotel, Lester 
still has a long way to go. 

Sq far, the Save Scrubs Wood cam- 


voice in the debate over the wood’s 
future. There- has been a stay of 
execution, but the wood is still con- 
demned. . 

“We’ye stopped the bulldozers, but 
it’s no good just temporarily stopping 


them. We need to protect it for all 
time, Lester says. 

“I know it’s not impossible. Some- 
times I feel I’m bashing my head 
against a brick wall, but it has to be 
done. You have to campaign for what 
you believe in. I believe in oirdwatch- 
ing: it’s what I enjoy doing and I don’t 
want this habitat where I grew up 
destroyed. 

“The Scrubs is a remarkable piece of 
land. It’s a hidden treasure which has 
only just emerged. It is too young to 
become a designated site of special 
scientific interest, but It has got enor- 
mous interest. 

“It's been proved ecologically to be 
a valuable haven for wildlife, and not 
only that, it Is slap bang In the middle 
of London.” 

Lester, who recently celebrated his 
17th birthday, returns to school next 
month to begin studying A levels, but 
the campaign will continue to occupy 
much of his time. 

To add to the crowing list of suppor- 
ters among MPs, councillors, snow 
business and television personalities, 
he now hopes to enlist as many schools 
- and individuals - as possible to help 
the campaign. 


The Save Scrubs Wood group can be 
contacted do 101 Erconwald Street, 
Old Oak, London W12 OBH. 


can be 


SueSurkes looks at the ILEA’s attempt to improve parental understanding of (Is education system 

Inquiry finds tests too secret 


The Inner London Education 'Author- 
ity 1 * system of da&dfylngrpnblls Into 
three ability bands' on the basis of 
Verbal reasoning testa taken at transfer 
to secondary school should be replaced, 
a draft report imbed for consultation by 
the authority’s Independent Freedom 
of Information Iriqulry suggests. : 1 
* T 1 ** Inquiry, headed by Professor 
John Tomtlnsoa of Warwick University 
and dbe to report in the autumn, backs 
proposals hi the Hargreaves and Tho*. 
mss report? oH984 and 1985 respec- 
tively, that Children's London Reading 
Test- scores should be used instead to 
determine balanced Intakes at secon-’ 
,'daiy level.-- 

; Under the current procedure, hinds 
are told Now many, hut dot . which*: 
pupils in their schools are expected to 
foil info each bain), on the basts pf 
results of an anonymous verbal reason- ' 
lug lest lakeh by all pupils In, the 
transfer groups. They (ben allocate! 
pupjU to .a band on the basts, of iheir' • 


'concludes. Children's YR (eat results 
should not be kept secret from parents, 
and hepd* should explain why a child 
has been allocated to a particular band 
by reference to his or her work. ■ 
-An ^earlier study conducted by the 
ILEA's research and statistics' branch 
showed .that children frdm various 
ethnic minorities did better than ex- 
pected at 16-plus when their perform- 
ance was compared to predictions. The 
researchers suggested that primary 
heads tended ,tp underestimate Ihe 
ability of ethnic minority pupils. . 
i’Tw* reswch has, been noted ft the 
draft report which says: “In addition* 
given the evidence that certain' groups 
are penalized by alloftffon io1»ddi 
lower than those predicted by their feat 
results,' we argue that parents should 
Wve ®ccqis lo lnibrnullbq about their 
child's test 


schools' information booklets for pa- 
rents. Under the current policy, details 
about the number of children sent 
home are confidential and only given to 
officers and ; authority members on 
request. 

Attendance rates can be good Indica- 
tors of (he curriculum on offer and how 
successful a school Is at Involving its 

Minlli In iL 'ui . ^ 


pupils in learning, the committee, says. 
R Roes on to claim that many patents 
Wfeye.s dhjld'i performance can be 


eniitrs test performance adjusted 
age In the* VR. test and in the LRT1 and 
fuo a note bfwhit band the child would 
he allocated to on the bads of hts or her 
WrformancHntjwSc test^Thte might 
help to Ideality when.a child's UWllly 
has been- widen- bled/ 1 ' • 

\ THO consultation document, ; (He rd-: 
spoiwc period for whichhasimw ended, 1 
generally.. \ Commends the • ILEA’s ! 
attempts to by lid a partnership: with 
pttrenia dhtf welcome* Inlflatlves.focb 
as the London Retard of Achievement. 

But- It uiges. more opennessand.ln 
dolngsq, foqkes some recommends- 
tldln*' (pat. ptay prove ctatfoyefsta!, 

- 1 .Thp Inquiry ccairalttee rqrorihteiids. 
for ckdmpl^t ' iljia 

, ngiU^.aidUteMi^fiJonor holfcda- 
Sesrionx;i^^for; Whatever jm&h 
should . i ’ ; ■ jHfbj tshed atiriudliy^W: 


affected by being sent hone through 
Industrial action. 

Tr parent* feel that a negative 
bnpact rasulti from Industrial kflorii 
this i^hf justify the publication . of 
such Information to Increase parental 
confidence in the authority, jf not in 
some individual schools. It Is unlikely 




where parents can browse through 
■ Information. 

The committee recalls having been 
told that publication of information 
about pupils’ performance could lead, 
“unless very carefully presented, to 
misleading and potentially damaging 
‘league table* comparisons of schools”, 
but emphasizes that such information, 
presented tathe ‘‘appropriate context” 
allows the authority to monitor stan- 
dards, and schools to Assess themselves 
In; the light Qf resources, staff and 
children. . ' _ . , 

■ |l pmposea (hat anonymous informa- 
tion about a school's intake should be 


IN BRIEF 


McGoldrick 
job search 

Miss Maureen McGoldrick, the head 
mistress at the centre of last 5 
race row ' in the London boraffi 
Brent, has applied for a job in SjJ 
bounng Barnet. 

• McGoldrick. who denied mak- 
ing the alleged racist remark that led m 
a 15-week suspension from if* 
headship of Sudbury infants school 1st 
summer, is among 14 applicants fori 
similar post at the smaller Queenmil 
infants school, Whetstone. 

Funding gap 

Mr Derek Fatchett, Labour's junior 
education spokesman, has accused Mr 
Kenneth Baker, the Education Secret- 
ary, of turning polytechnics into 
“second rate, cut price colleges". 

He complains of a widening divide 
between funding in universities, where 
the annual cost of educating a student 
In 1984/5 was £5,210, and polytechnics, 
where it cost £3,015. 

In a letter to Mr Baker, he claims 
this is an “academic version of factory 
farming that has led to polytechnics 
being devalued in the eyes of son 
employers and potential students". 

Security move 

Mid Glamorgan l.e.a. will spend 
£10,000 this year to strengthen security 
systems in its schools. 

It may introduce security vaults 
following the success of a pilot system 
at an infants school in Caerphilly, 
Equipment and property worth 
£32,000 was stolen from the authority's 
schools last year, 

Ironed-out 

The main building at Bitteme Mutt 
primary school, Southampton, is Iotie 
replaced - after a 75-year wait. It was 
built of corrugated iron as a temporary 
measure in 1912. 

Deaf provision 

The British Association of Teachersof 

the Deaf has called for all I.e.a.s. to 
employ at least one teacher of the deaf 
for every 5,000 pupils. 1 

In a paper submitted to the Educa- 
tion Secretary, it criticizes me differ- 
ences in provision, staffing and mm- 
Ing between local authorities with 
comparable populations. , 

Modular option 

The National Association of jjjjj 
Teachers has called on the 
Committee on A Levels to W® 
modular approach to fo®, 
linked to assessment which 
some form oF credit accumulation- 


'try carefully presented, to . 

Language plans 

«■!«•» (hat nuik i 


Mid Glamorgan l.e.a. wa n « c | 2 j! 
from the WSsh Office jb ■ 

Welsh language education in ui?co 

^It has nominated eight PjB 
ih* rtprinnteticarea teacncn 


made public fydi the governors’ annual 
report to parents because of the “strong 
relationship” between intake add pupQ 


knowledge of (he children.: 

. Hie draft 1 report a roues that using 
LRT scores In place of the .VR system 
would haye 'several advantages. The 
Ip formation Is already open to parents 
and cab be readily explained; it mea- 
sured reading skills relevant to the 
child’s ability to cope with' thh Secon- 
ds ry school ) cu frf culutn; arid It ; tests 
I attainment In an area where impruve- 
iticnt Is possl blc “and therefore does not . 
Involve the negative: effects of labelling ■= 
some pupils as failures by. branding; 
them ‘low ability*,*’ . 

- If VR bending Is' fo r be retained, it 
shdbld-be accompanied by more and 
belter Information* the inquiry team 


j ' -v, laMiimainm uuwh <|n- 

'*"5 ;rtrprt*d fo do ?o by the ILEA and thlsla 


preve C orttreyefttal , ■/. be biillUhto 


ttk faa : ^ nd ^iwasfoUltles 


iMflran report stresses foal lit* 
be bul|t Into tearivers 1 contyactoT' that 





.The figures colled, for example, 
troro the' ; authority's Educational 
Priority Index (which- takes factors, 
such as eligibility for free school meats 
into account) and presented In the 
context of divisional ‘and r authority 


- context of divisional ‘and , authority 
averages,- would also allow governors 
abd parents to understand the basis on 
Which extra resources are allocated, It 
' “)*• ?; ' •. 

. that the au- 
foortty Should require schools lo collect 
0"(Htymoito Information about (be, 
: ethnic background of all applicants for 

1 alodg o’lth reasons for refusal 

1 ^Ihejndiridu^'irlihtto fimqcys 

protected^ W , &£'*■?** ■ 
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NEW EXPENDITURE TO BE SUPPORTED IN 1988/89 


— f 

and combustion 


ed Likely I enfltti provisional assessmenl 
i ol support ol number of i.e.a.s to 
(years) ba supported 


SYSTEM SECURITY 


able to malicious tampering as they are 
to fire, water and other destructive 
forces. 

At Thames Polytechnic, for exam- 

f ile, three students accessed archive 
iles and altered their own marks after 


having been encouraged to try to break 
the security of the polytechnic compu- 
ter's operating system as part of a 


Computers may well have brought 
considerable high-tech benefits to m- 
stliutlons of learning. But very few 
“users’’ have not dreaded the worst 
from time to time. 

Horror stories abound of research 
students losing their entire life’s work 
at the press of a wrong button, of 
mischievous students tapping into 
Uglily classified information about 
exam results, and of vital files being 
destroyed through fire, power failure 
or vandalism. 

Some of the nightmares have now 
been confirmed with the publication 
by BIS Applied Systems of a series of 
computer case studies. The two on 
disaster and crime include some quite 
hair-raising examples of what can go 
Wong in education institutions. 

Take the well-publicized example of 
the Open University where a £500,000- 
pfns blaze earlier this year destroyed 
research files, records and data. 

The fire, thought to have started In a 
faulty electrical neater, consumed the 
voooen building's computer suite 
which was unstnrfed at the time. The 
computer had been used by a team of 
20 postgraduate students working in 
the design department. 

The case, BIS points out, highlights 
the importance of storing back-up 
copies of programs and data else- 
where. It emerged after the OU fire 
foal most of the researchers had kept 
Ibejr own back-up disks so much 
valuable work could be saved. 

Programming error was pinpointed 
uthe cause of a somewhat less serious 
incident when 12,000 pupils were 
awarded maximum grades of C for 
their chemistry O level last year. 

The mistake- which BIS says under- 
lines the need to test software - was 
Identified when parents and teachers 
at a traditionally high-flying school 
queried uniform C grades with the 
' Cambridge Examinations Syndicate-, 
wufo acts on behalf of five boards. 
It transpired that a fault in the 


tcr’s operating system as part of a 
computer studies course. 

At the London School of Econo- 
mics, one student was disciplined for 
gaining unauthorized access to secret 
programs at the university's computing 
laboratory. 

A vocational student, whose place 
of study has not been revealed, turned 
on the chemical company where he 
had been placed by demanding money 
with the threat that he had planted a 
logic time bomb on a program - a 
timed coding to damage files. 

At Stirling University, a final-year 


student took to exploring the comput- 
ing facilities’ operating system. Find- 
ing that he coufd access all the univer- 
sity’s administrative records with rela- 
tive ease, he wrote to the principal 
suggesting improvements. He noted, 
for example, that one lecturer kept a 
draft examination paper in a computer 
file called EXAM. 

Not all computer disasters have to 
be so involved. At Strathclyde Uni- 
versity, a man walked in, asked some 
students which microcomputer on 
view had the most storage, unplugged 1 
the one he was directed to and simply 
took it away. 

Dr Ken Wong, director of the 
security and privacy division at BIS 
Applied Systems, had several tips for 
educational institutions. 

On data privacy, he pointed out that 
if a student altered exam results tapped 
in by a lecturer, for example, it would 
be the lecturer who would be held 
liable under the Data Protection Act. 
The least that users could do to prevent 
unauthorized access to information 
was to use a subtle . password.- . 

To guard against sabotage or theft, 
he recommended a ruling prohibiting 
individuals from using the computer 
room alone. 

For computers with a telephone 
facility whicn could allow information 
to be dialled out to a computer else- 


*ho did not take the paper received no 
marts hnd could therefore not obtain 


ttwrse.,. computers are as vulner- 


Primary science and technology 

Education lor a multi-ethnic society 

IT In non-advanced further education 

Education provision for the unemployed (REPLAN) 

Management Information In FE colleges 

Services tor parents of children under 8 with special 

Action to combat drugs misuse 

Books and equipment for GCSE 

^Mathematics in school 

* Records ol achievement 

Diversification ol first foreign language 

"Learning by achievement 

"Open learning Including Open College 

"Computer-aided engineering 

"IT In schools 


+ These activities are extended Irom the 19B5/86 programme 
"New activities 


Budget planning 
and bidding 


stressed the importance of gas exting- 
uishers for electrical fire fighting and 
water-based extinguishers For paper 
fires. Smoke detection systems were a 
valuable investment. 

The Computer Disaster Casebook and 
The Computer Crime Casebook are 
available, price £50 each including 
p&p, from BIS Applied Systems Ud, 
20 Upper Ground, London SE1 9PN. 


Geraldine Hackett 
examines the impact on 
education provision of the 
Government's education 
support grants 

Most education authorities have now 
appointed at least one adviser to 
co-ordinate teacher training on drugs 
abuse. The money for such schemes - 
£2.3 million in 1988/89 - is provided 
directly from the Department of 
Education and Science through the 
system of education support grants. 

By 1988/89 the DES expects £1 15.5 
million to be spent on projects that 
have first to get its stamp of approval. 

Four years ago, when the first 
tranche of £29 million became avail- 
able, education authorities were not 
enthusiastic about such grants. For the 
first time, they had to bid for money 
and the rate support grant was reduced 
by the amount of ESG distributed. 

The local authority associations 
have now come to terms with the 
changes and acknowledge that the 


grants system has been useful, particu- 
larly in encouraging the provision of 
information technology equipment. 

“The impression I get is that many 
authorities regard this provision as 



i. y t 
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EXAMINATIONS 


Sue Surkes shows hdw in f 
Essex school's attempts to : 
get to grips with the oCSE 
may be used as a model for 
others v 


the GCSE became a reality, The 
. „ ^cho^l In Rayleigh, Essex, swung 
Info stolon-. Talks were ^organized for 


aiuu ui wwnH , T”r, — " ^ 

GCSE. Tfre grants will enable Bolton 
to spend £73,900 on a pilot project 
intended to provide out-of-school acti- 
vities for teenagers on a large, run- 


But questions were still being asked 
by parents and employers. How do you 
develop Ihe skills demanded by the 
GCSE? How does continuous assess- 
ment work? -And how do you diffe- 
rentiate and still ensure that the less 
able have a positive experience? : 

The best way of answering these 
questions, the school decided, was to 
mount, an exhibition to demonstrate 
the changes in learning. styles and the 
responses of teachers and pupils to 
new syllabuses. 

The exhibition, which attracted at 
least 300 parents, governors, and em- 
ployers last term, arid which is to. tour 
primary schools, public libraries apd ■ 
other institutions next term, shows off 
ri range of resources, from computers, 
videos and sljde projectors to course 
books and, students" work. 1 ! 

One extract from a syllabus cmphn- : 
sizes the need tor direct experience 


down estate. 

Mr Chris Swift . the education officer 
who advises the uuthnrily on grunt 
applications, believes an l.c.n. should 
be dear about its own priorities and 
resist being motivated only by the 
availability or grant. “Wc try to avoid 
being pushed in pnrlicular directions, 
while at Ihe same time responding to 
categories for which money can be 
obtained," he said. 

Local authorities have other sources _ 
quite helpful.** said Mr John McLeod, of external funding section 11 money “ 
senior principal education officer at from the Home Office for multi -ethnic 
the Association of Metropolitan Au- projects; the European Social Ftind; 
thoritics. “It does force attention on andiheiimercnies urban programme, 
certain areas and has prompted some “Taking all such sources we would 
good work with special needs chil- have £2.3 million. .It is necessary to be 
dren," lie said. selective about which grants nre avail- 

Howcver, authorities are often dis- able,” said Mr Swift. . 

grunlled when carefully planned bids **1 ™L v f r P DO ' on ESG provides 

are unsuccessful. This year education £120,000 for a programme of curricu- 

auihorities put in bids for three limes fom development in primary schools, 

the £92 million available. According to Mr Peter Caswell, senior | 

In Hampshire, special advisers spent assistant director (schools), grents 

weeks preparing a £90,000 bid for a hnve enabled the authority to tackle 
project aimed at improving spoken areas that could not otherwise have 

English which was turned down. And been included in the budget, 

in Bolton the DES rejected a £26,500 1 ronically. the Inner London Educa- 

scheme aimed at improving the. In- tion Authority, which gels no rate 

formation and courses a variable for support grant because or its high 

unemployed adults. spending, is receiving more than £1 

“The acceptance of bids is erratic,” million in education support grant, 
said Mr Gordon Cunningham, educa- A spokesman For the authority said 
tion officer at Ihe Association of such grants played a positive role in 
County Councils. “It is inevitable that speeding up initiatives. “We have been 
authonties will spend time on bids that able to push information technology 
are rejected and there is no way of equipment into colleges at a faster 
knowing in advance." rate. In some cases, the finance has 

It Is some consolation that ESGs been in areas where we would have 

make up only a small proportion of an spent ihe money anyway, but it has to 
authority’s education spending. some extent dictated priorities, he 

Bolton's grant money this year will said. . 

be about £750,000, much of it going on The major gripe from the ILEA is 
midday supervision costs and provi- the administrative process. Bits and 
- r - * pieces of money are flung at us with 

short notice. The process Tor applying 
is complex and the preparation has to 
be done in the schaof holidays," he 
said. 


dents prepared the refreshments as 
part ora project that will contribute 
towards their final assessment. 

Was there still a need to put so much 
work into getting the GCsE message 


focuje? on the environment. rTTie dis- 
play includes specimens,' worfcbpqks. 
graphs about forigi arid Wrijtert work. 

. Tho exhibit ion illUslratcs the ■ In-, 
tcgratSon ihtit goes on within , the 
school. The humanities and computer 1 
.studies departments, for example; nre ' 
collaborating on a study of snooping 
patterns. The event is also, used us „a 


across? "Yes," said Dr Joyce Jordan, 
the deputy head. “If you look at the 
publicity tnere has been, it’s panic and 
alarm, gloom and despondency. We 
didn't luce that. .Wc are quietly confi- 
dent."' 

The Park School, an 11 to 16 
comprehensive, is undoubtedly lucky. 
Not only docs it have a good stock of 
resources and nn Impressive collection 
of computer hardware, it also bus 
premises that were designed specific- 
ally for pupil-centred learning. 

' The first floor is .build around a 
well-packed resource centre, accessi- 
ble from the modern languages. En- 
glish, humanities and maths depart- 
ments, while the ground floor is given 
aver to . the expressive arts. Private 
. study areas are built into whfil might be 
corridors in other schools so teachers 
can allow pupils to work outside the 
chkssropm while still keeping h waiflh- 
' ful uye on !thcm. .. ■' ' 

; -The exhibition, which ..Mr James 
Jackman, the school’s head, describes 
ds an end-ufiyenr report on the GCSE ; 
comes ’across in, some ways as , n 
celebration of the, new, exam., But its 
renl message to parents und commun- 
ity representatives is “be rc T assurcd~ - 












OVERSEAS 


White blackboards chalk Clocking-in reform 


up signs of prejudice 


1 AUSTRALIA 


Aborigines rebel against 
racism in the classroom. 
Anne Susskind reports 

The Australian Human Rights Com- 
mission is to conduct mi in<|iiiry into 
the living conditions and schooling of 
Aboriginals in the Toomehili Reserve 
on the New South Wales horsier. 

The inquiry -follows racial clashes 
curlier this year when 1.1(1 Aborigines 
crossed the border into Queensland 
and attacked whites in the town of 
Gnnndiwindi where tltcir children go 
to school. 

GciomJivvmdi High. 20 kilometres 
away from the reserve, is its nearest 
school . 

Justice Marcus Hi life Id. who has 
been conducting (lie inquiry, wiped 
mvuy tears when Aboriginal parents 
told hint of what their children had 
suffered at school. 

One mother said the school had 
sc on rut c blackboards for white and 
Aboriginal students. 

“The humiliation still goes on: you 
can understand why there is a lot of 
bitterness in Aboriginal people to- 
day,’' she said. 

The wife of an Anglican minister 
said even the brightest Aboriginal 
children became withdrawn at Goon- 
diwindi High, and left as soon us they 
were able. The bus on which they 
travelled to school was labelled the 
"Venom itc bus”, she said. 

History lesson notes, allegedly used 
at the school nnd tendered at the 
. inquiry . showed the history unil begin- 
ning with European - settlement in 
Australia,, and ignoring Aboriginals. 

-A teacher, said he left the school 
after six months because of the racist 
attitudes of staff and white pupils. The 
white pupils, he said, spoke of going 
“nigger-hunting'’ at the weekends. 
Aboriginal boys were not given a 
football to play with because they were 
told they -would destroy it, so they 
ployed with a sandshoe, he said. 

The headteacher denied (he 
charges, . 

The inquiry was also. told that water 
was available on the reserve for only 15 
minutes each morning and evening. 
Children either washed at the local 
Service station before, going to school 
or did not wash at all. 

Meanwhile; the father of a 14-ycar- 
old Aboriginal . boy who had been 
expelled. from school in another cdun- 

ThingS could hardly have been 'more ; 
abrupt. One week, my two children 
were at hoipc in England; the next, 
they were in southern Italy, and enrol- 



Left outback: most Aboriginal children quit school as soon as they 


try town, is suing seven teachers for 
defamation. 

Herbie Elemes was suspended after 
allegedly punching a teacher. On his 
return, teachers refused to have him in 
class and went on strike; 

The boy and his father set up camp 
outside the School In. protest .but about 
three weeks later, Herbie was ex- 
pelled. 

Mr Elemes claims (he teachers de- 
famed his son by allegedly handing out 
pamphlets about him to the com- 
munity. 


led al the local primary school,, without . 
.a word of Italian between them. 

*am' was fine: school starts at age six 
in Italy, so at five; he was 'still only In 
the maiehiQ, tile .ntirsery. Sim is 
sociable andeasy -going. He was per-: 
feetly happy once he realized that: 
nobody was going to .bother him with 
maths and' redding- bpoks any more. I 
He toil id spend tne entire, morning 
making Legq fraiiis and shunting them 
round the room. ; ■ 

: Rdchel had more of a, problem. At’ 
the age of eight, you cannot just retreat 
behind o pile of Lego. You do have lo 
understand whnt is being said. There 
dre nplmegrated activities In an Italian 
primary school. . 1 

The iwestrg talks the. whole time; if 
yoq cannot understand Him, you urc 



lost. He, pooi 1 chop, did riot know what 
to do, He had been teaching for' 15 
years, and Rachel was the first foreign 
child he had ever had in his class. 

He. decided that if she could not 
speak Italian, he would just pave to use 
English. Unfortunately, his vocabul- 
ary seemed to be restricted to about 20 
fronts. Endless time was'srient flipping 
-through the pages of the little yellow 
. pocket dictionary,' as - he .haltingly, 
straggled through a sentencb' in En- 
glish. It was all done iyitl| ffie best'of 
indentions, but it did pot : really do 

much lo help Rhchel Nam ftaliaii. ■; 

He know ! was a primary school- 
teacher, so he Invited me to Spend time 
in - the c^aks. Maybe. I could help 
■Rachel, he, said. ' i'." • 
j J did go; in quite often; It das a 

reflation. . /• '• -- *i . . 

‘Ah Italian primarir schobfhasSQrrie 

qbitc, unexpected aspect total socur- 
uy fpr onc. At; liine o’clock school 
St pr is. At 9: 15 the front date is locked, , 

Fnim mfHl nfi . r nnliMu fll* nYI'/tun oni 9>t 




set to arrive 
later than expected 


Because of this, Herbie was “greatly 
injured in his character, credit and 
reputation and has been brought into 
public hatred, ridicule and contempt,” 
the writ said. 

A copy of the pamphlet attached to 
the writ contains. the following state- 
ment; “The boy. in question has a 
history of disobedience, verbal and 
threatened violence toward the staff.” 
The writ further Alleges that the 
teachers, by going on strike, “intimi- 
dated and coerced” the Minister of 
Education into expelling the boy. 


UNITED STATES 


Like factory workers, teachers at 
schools In New York City have lo punch 
time clocks when they arrive for work 
and when they leave. This does not, it 
has now been decided, encourage a 
very professional outlook. Under a new 
reform package proposed by Mr 
RobertWagncr, president of the hoard 
of education, the time clocks will go. 

At least, that is what Mr Wagner 
hopes. He tried to get rid of them when 
he first took office 12 months ago, but 
thus far bureaucracy has thwarted his 
Instructions. 

Mr Wagner, who Is probably the best 
thing to happen to New York education 
for a long time, has more ambitious 
reforms in mind. In a new report, he 
declares that the whole decentralized 
school system, instituted In 1969, has 
failed. He urges a complete reorganiza- 
tion "to create a structure that makes 
education the -central goal and the 
school the centre focus”. 

Under Mr Wagner’s proposals, 
schools whose students do well would 
gel additional resources - principals of 
those which show poor results would be 
demoted or dismissed. 

Instead of getting lifetime tenure 
after three years, headteachers would 
be given relatively short-term con- 
tracts. Mr Wagner Is a|so proposing, to 
the dismay of teacher unions, that 
heads might be hired from fields other 
than education - possibly business or 
government. 

> Students, teachers and principals 
would be free to choose tnelr own 
schools, ending the present practice of 
enforced assignment. This has already 
been tried out in one Harlem school 
district, and is proving a success. 

Inside the classroom itself, teachers 
would also get more Independence. 
Instead of being provided with detailed 
mandatory teaching materials, they 
would follow the Japanese system of 
being told what their students must 
know by the end of the year and 
deciding for themselves how to teach it. 

'This strategy," says Mr Wagner’s 
report, "permits the creativity of 
teachers to flourish, while promulgat- 
ing a set of standards that must be 
met.” 

Required graduation standards in 
the schools would be raised, especially 
In the fields of reading and writing, to 


The bldellq chi the : top floor used to 
nod rtie through too! Thjs bideUo lm a 

* d ^k out -In the Corridor, and a phone 

• on the Wall beside him. He ha? gotth'c 
sports paper spread out on the dcsldn 
. front, of him, v btit ;he never strips 
watching. Ho little bambino could ever. 

make .a <; cin«h for-'frAiuinm 


■ Next morning, they will have to 
describe the working of the Sciiate, or 

■ the anatomy and habits of the starfish, 
without looking at the page. If they 

■ cannoL remember, the maestro shouts 
at them, as any good teacher should. 

An Italian nUrsey looks much I ke an 
English nursery: The walls are covered 
I . with weather charts and the children's ‘ 
; collages. But curiously, they never 
; seem to doany. paint ihg, ana hardly 
. any free drawing. .There is endless 
. ,i t»lpuririg-frj, butlt Is always of things 
•that tnfi teachcr has first done, m 
outline. ■ V ■, 

. Ih..the !olderr classes,- there is less 

■ room Toj; CTeariyity arid Imagination 
than there Is in End and. What there: js 

-Is rfl ; fn.' Cot. i 
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meet the entrance requirements of Nw 
York s CUy University. This, can- 
ments Mr Wagner, would relieve lb 
university of having to conduct so miny 
remedial courses. y 

He also recommends state gown- 
ment support of private schools senlns 
under-privileged children. “Were Ik 
private schools to close” saw the 
report, "the city would have fo spend 
more than $5 billion (£3.125 bn> to 
absorb their students. Because of their 
special contribution to the lire of the 
city and lo Us children, schools serving 
low-income children should be hdpd 
by whatever constitutional means m 
available." 

Whether any or all of this will cooe 
about depends largely on Mr Wagner's 
powers of political persuasion, ami his 
success In battling the gargantuan 
educational bureaucracy or New York. 
School administration Is currently spill 
between a large central board and do 
fewer than 32 community school dis- 
tricts, and Us problems Include i 
student body wiiich Is 80 per cent black 
and Hispanic. 

The board of education has frequent- 
ly been criticized for inefficiency, most 
recently for failing to provide summer 
jobs for more than a fraction of 3500 
students who were promised work if 
they would take extra classes. Ur 
Wagner called the failure 'truly Blam- 
ing”. The New York Times described ll 
as "intolerable Incompetence’’. 

“All New Yorkers," thundered lb* 
Times, “should be alarmed and out- 
raged if no one Is held to account for 
this fiasco." 

In the event, someone was. The bud 
of (he city’s high schools, Dr Frail 
Smith, was promptly fired for adminis- 
trative incompetence. 

Getting rid of Dr Smith was easy. 
Removing the time clocks, not, to 
mention the Implementation at no 
other reforms, may present Mr Wa* . 
ncr with more of a problem, but he a 
certainly prepared (o be tough. . 

This- week one Junior high school to ■ 
(he Bronx was closed down because U 
failed to show improvement In readtog : 
scores and attendance figures. Hr 
Wagner’s chief lieutenant, schools 
chancellor Mr Nathan Quinones, »W: 
“We cannot nllow (he falling In* 1 * 
(tons to continue. We have an oNigi' 
Uon to our kids.” 

Bill Norris , 


"No," she said, with mock iodipu- 
tiou. “We didn’t do any of it- *** 
maestro did it all for us. He let the bw 
do theirs, but he wouldn't let us do any 

One Saturday morning Rachd wdl 
took our recorders in to school, v 
played the Skye Boat Song, and m 
Saints, complete with oqnvpahs- 

The acoustics of that classfoom were , 
wonderful as there. are no c f r P e ". (s ' 
curtains. Not do they line uie . 
with pinboard and paper, and (to 
dren’s art. ■ 

. The atmosphere in RicMl s ." ^ 
room is calm and peaceful- 1 . 

something to do with the iWjj 

Neapolitan temperament.For 

10 orJ5 minutes aiM day, n»Jg 

does anything. The teachers si 

the corridors talking 

use the time for. a, little unobtmsiw 

^^■ntfrert isQobodyt^ 8 r ^° , ^5 
maestro comes Into the dassroo^ 
reads the newspaper • for A w w ‘ V 
minutes. When n 
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right, he starts to tea*. He snw^ 
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Beautiful 

criminals 


Who is responsible for the 
elaborate pictograms and 
illegible hieroglyphs covering 
our city walls? Nick Baker 
asked two young graffiti 
artists 


" riiffiti isn’t vandalism, it's a beautiful 

m crime." Thus spnkc the American 
1 V graffiti artist Bandn, whose reputn- 
tlon among wall artists is legend, 
Bandn now works in Pnris, where, according to 
British gniffitists, the art commands more respect. 

Snufcc and Arian were beautiful criminals, or 
vandnls, depending on your point of view. Arian, 
19, is working part-time in Sainstmry’s while he 
waits to do an electronics course. Snake is 24 and 
does graphic design work - much of it in the style 
that he helped bring to the walls of London some 
five years ago. He claims he’s one of the 
“originals". Both say they've now gone ’•legal" in 
their graffiti activities. During their time as 
"illegals”, neither was ever caught. 

“It being illegal is part or the gig." observes 
Snake. “If it wasn't illegal, it would never have 
happened. Look at CB radio. When that went 
legal, everyone forgot about it." 

Like CB radio, the curious, hieroglyphic, 
comic-book style of contemporary graffiti came 
originally from America, in particular from the 
run-down Neyr.Yotk area of. the South Bronx, it . 
started In Uie late Sixties with the time-honoured 
graffiti , practice of signing a wall. Marking 
territory.' TTie signatures became more embel- 
lished with colour, harder to read. Territory 
became extended, with "crews" (teams of pain- 
ters) working at night on bigger and bigger pieces 
that were more and more indecipherable. 

Eventually, yvalls became battlegrounds, with 
crews competing to cover as wife an area as 
possible.. This spread to painting whole subway 
trains- a da redevil pursuit that for a while had the 
hard-pressed New York police department pat-, 
rolling the trai u yards at night. A handful of artists 
ectuallydied op the tracks for their work. 

The craze crossed the Atlantic in the same 
package that bought rap, breakdancing and hip 
hop to Brilain. A group called the Rock Steady 
Crew, mainly famed Tor their music and dancing, 
incorporated painting into their act which they 
brought to a now legendary con cert at Earls Court 
! some five years ago. That, and an art film called 
Wild Style started the ball rolling in' Britain - 
There's an unwritten law that crews §tdal the 
spray paint, mainly used for spraying cars, that 
; they use for their work. With cans averaging £ 1.20 
; each, and Oi e-best materials (the current favourite 
. ' is, a German pqiht called Buntlack) costing ove^ 
£S ft.caA, the cp$t of a really big piece would be 
punitive. On these, as many as a hundred cans can 
be used, Snake says he has around 200 cans in his 
1 flat. iVfaen he gets commissions for legal work he 
, tends to oVerbudget. -. . 

i Crews like "Non Stop" and I'Chrame Angels 1 ' 
usually number about six, with duties divided 
beivyeen pAintlng arid standing look-out. The 
really efficient crews will whitewash a wall; 
sometimes in broad daylight (what could.be more 
innocent that dmpljl Whitewashing?), than return 
al riighti|d do the- painting.. Speed. T$ also 
i important; Arlan says that 4 really big wall, with 
■ the correct preparation and; a pencil sketch to 
Worjc. from, will take as Utile as half an hour;: He 
says'that HIsljArl O level counsel particularly the 
graphics element, helped him cnomtajisly witfi 
bis graffiti; "It 1 taught pie how to prepare with 
‘ pepal sketches, i how to dpit more mfatly." ’. , 

' Both SnakeandArifln- the names theytis^ for 
painting:- emphasize that the .graffiti culture has 
nothing to', -cIq wiilir drugs; drink; violence oY. 
politics. Neither of them smoke or drink;/ 
"When l started f thought everyone was going 
. to be Wack 1 ', rt members Arian. But while the 
music associated with graffiti is rtiain]y bldck, r {he 
"beautiful crime'’ Is very mixed racially, ■ but 
: mainly. male-dominated, • : : , : 1 1 

: At ’the graffiti “wall of fame’', a playground in 
’ West London, Arian gives a guided tour of the 
wdrkYAU four walls of ihe /playground aps 
covered. With; npt n speck of iirick:tp jje seen. 
Dominatihg : tfie impromptu gallery is - a huge 



w-;; 




silver mitral, the mast legible of the lot, shouting 
. “Justice!” What sort of justice, or for whom is not 
specified. 

.The colours are raucously extravagant. As with 
all nori-representat ional art,, it helps to . have an 
expert on hand for interpretation. Arian fills in 
with biographical de tails; A vestige of a complete 
love story (artist Rib 2) remains, complete with a ‘ 
throbbing heart. A livid green and blue piece is 
translated as. SCAM . Much of the work is rtiined . 
by other graffiti artists painting over the originals. 

: Not so the work of the Noil Stop Crew, who, 
according to Arian, command a good deal of 
respect In the graffiti world. However, the bane of 
Snake and Arum's lives are ; the taggers. Qrigin- 
ally a tag was simply aq identifying signature 
°n a large piece, an announcement to the : 
cognoscenti that this.is a Work fey s6 and so, The 
tag^ themselves are: aipatlany' impenetrable ias 
. Ariart, demonstrates by sibling his 'oii a piece of 
■reaper,-.:. . ;••• . 

Now; though; there;, arc more taggers than . 
artists. and pl) they do Is "tpgeyerythbig in sight" 
.bunding*,- nhd In ptfrtlculaf.Onthe 
tube; The daredevil motive Sis Common to ‘artist 
. and tagger alike, artd it is pofsibleto be both, but 
AriwS brid flrtakfe look down on non-art 1st taggers , 
ai the; real ’vandals. A>w' , art piece", can be 
, >:wh|crated:Cit : daysius, Arian points oiit at' the ' 
wal! o ( Fame;. , ;v .v '/y ' v£ 

tondob; ■ pab: territoW «arJUn& ’tag is-, 
immedi^ejyjoipcdby ahOsi Of others, -and now 
Jlte ta«^umujnbep:'any; oilier sqrt of outdoor. . 
.graffltr.Tho taggefa&rethe njumbifrbnft oontribu- 
idrstp L^dpa ^ fecruffiiiCsa; • ; Y V: 

{Vifr (or ^jfo'e 

. ri[Cthete .The’^nle art iscs" from Amqricn 7 and ! 

’ ***?■■ J • 

taggerscilftntit get flteih'i 

• V The.tubo, part ibtilipf v ly..th^|rf^|idiv^ the’ : 


Metropolitan Line that pass through the graffiti 
Mecca of Ladbroke Grove, are a lure. Apocry- 
phal stories of wholegrains being painted over- 
night. New York style, abound. It is rumoured 
that London Transport make It a rule never to let 
such a train in set-vice , preferring, according to 
Arian; to sneak it round to the yards at Neasden 
overnight for a good washing. 

There are also stories Of the British 'Transport 
Police’s crackdown on graffiti, with squads photo- 
graphing tags and matching them to their culprits. 
Neither Arian nor Snake is Interested in doing 
trains, and they sneer at the taggers who cross the 
track to mark the advertisements on station walls. 
Last Week, Arian saw a woman fall in front of a 
train at ' Golfers Green, an example of the 
dangers that he did. not really need.- Anyway, now 


he only does legal . Work. ' v * 

T But legitimate graffiti wbrk hard to : find. 
Occasionally (here are -events, like the street 
entertain ment, festival Iq Cdverit Garden; where 
L* art »j*. c a n show off their sldll$: Theheydayi of 
theGLCwere gOod.riewsforgrafflti. . 

:: .|§nake sometimes works (fpr tnoriey) atware- 
housepartles -ran Increasingly common litijdOn 
phenomenph. The party Organizers break 'into a ■ 


added way of getting a bit of fame. , 
Arian talks a lot about the graffiti artist's ®®? 
for fame, an extension of the territory impalM- IJj 
reverent tones, he tells me about Seen/B® 
American artist who painted one of the L’s oiw 
famous HOLLYWOOD letters. Then thereuB® 
story of a member of the PIC (Partners In 
crew who got a bit part in EastEnders and taggw 
the set, thereby ensuring a thrice weekly aud««* 
of millions. World Domination reverse t« pow- 
ers on newsvendors’ stands to announre 
sinister intention: “World Domination by 
The Letwie Henry Show hired a crew to do w 
sets. Weetabix had a crew to do their advrre 
"They got their fame*” he says; ■ H 

. On the “is it art?" question, Arian predifl®^ 
points to the fringes of. modern artistic eXM®" 
ion. T heard they just hung a tweed M 
gallery once. Well is that art?" • . ^ 

Snake is more instinctive: v‘ , . ou 1 se 5/ ^ 
want It, you have an idea, yoil ao it. Taere * 
letters. You can make anything opt of tiW- , 
jijm, the more baffling the handwrnlog^ ,. 
the opposition and the public; the pene ■ . 

Both disctiss the photograph album 
carries round, featuring his and others 
they were art critics. ThC;mjpti^^ ^ 
Identify the artist, interp ret > assess ' - 
artists, photograph their work on compi 
before the taggers can get to It. 

. If the wprjt is legal, b?tterstill ifitjsin a I 
place ar bn portable boards; .then ^ 
taggers donTget a look ia. Some artlsls_ 

^ ' in when they fust make tbe 

Like, the 




what shall ! do now?” faeaslted an prg®" 
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andals are groups of outlnndishly dres- 
sed teenage youths from the lower end 
of the social scale, who rampage 
through the streets, they arc motivated 
hy unemployment, social deprivation, a sense of 
rebellion or a desire to have their kind of fun. 

Piat broadly speaking, is the accepted image, 
tat bow do vandals see themselves? What reasons 
do they give for their behaviour? Who do they 
think pays for the damage? Just what do the kids 
think about vandalism? 

pie North East Schools Security Group, an 
malgam of l.e.a.s, police and fire services, 
decided to ask them and persuaded 1,182 children 
wed from five to 18 (mostly from schools in the 
North East but including some from the Mid- 
lands) to answer (in their own words) 10 simple 
questions. After eliminating children who had 
copied from each other (and in one case a class 
who had obviously copied from the blackboard!) 
just over 1,000 completed questionnaires re- 
mained. 

Forty five per cent of all children questioned 
admitted to behaving as vandals and 30 per cent 
admitted to repeated acts of vandalism. The peak 
jtais were beteen 13-15, when almost two of 
miy three children admitted to being vandals. 
Hardly earth-shattering Information. 

What came as a surprise is a jump from 1 1 per 
cent al seven years to 42 per cent at eight. Is this 
linked to the move from infant to junior schools? 

[r there a sudden (and widespread) loosening of 
ibe paternal apron strings? Is there some connec- 
tion with the drop of 25 per cent between the ages 
of 10 and 11 (and the move from primary to 
secondary school)? What is the explanation of the 
smge between 13 and 14? Whatever the answers 
io these questions, it is clear that vandalism is not 
Ibe sole preserve of the adolescent; from the age 
of eight onwards virtually every other child will 
idmit to acts of vandalism. 

Fifty two per cent of boys and 45 per cent of 
gills confessed to being vandals. The correlation 
; across the age range is good and 64 per cent of 
boys and 66 per cent of girls who admitted to 
being vandals would do so repeatedly. The high 
figure for girls is another surprise. The gentler sex 
are not supposed to behave this way. There is 
evidence from the United States that gangs of 
gjrh generally operate as subsidiary (and junior) 
sections of male gangs and are less likely to 
engage in serious crimes. If this holds good east of 
New York, it could explain why our police arrest 
more boys than girls. True or not, it is impossible 
to sroid the conclusion that vandalism is unisex. 

Tucked away is the disturbing fact that one 
- Uodalinfiue Jia Inn^r This k p arricularly_lme_Qf_ 
eight and nine-year-olds, but exists in all age 

f hb students at the teacher training col- 
lege in San, Miguelita, in the province of 
Rio San Jfuan, Nicaragua, recently held a 
party to celebrate two events - the 
■WveirsaVy of their' patron saint and the fact that 
thwpbf of their new carpentry workshop was now 
in place. ‘ 

As an event it was serene rather than spectacu- 
br- They danced sedately In their well-pressed 
Woe jeaqs to disco music which alternated 
Atodriqah hits with calypso music from the 
Mhklio coast. They ate beef stew ns a supplement 
to llie slaple diet of rice and beans and drank beer 
sad Coca-Cola. To the visitor it was not apparent 
tul this was a country at war, that Safi Miguelita 
Irts than 30 miles from the border with Cbsta 
Jw* and had had its share of hit and run attacks, 
ifwri the Contras. ' 

| . The .little town, with fewer than 2,000 inhabi- 
ts, it on the southeast shore of Lake Nlcar- 
agua and Is best reached by boat, more cojnf° rt - | 
?«e and safer than by road . The college Is housed I 
intwo rows of wooden buildings oh a small hill at 
tocendof a dirt road. Thefe.are approximately 80 
p™. aged .16 to .19, and nine lecturers. Most 
fte $hideiits are resident, coming from towns 
JJJ villages In the sbuth of the country. They are 
Ir aimng to be. primary, school teachers and there 
•to fojir times as many girls as boys. Even by 
tecaragiilan Standards, the potential salaries are 
^attractive. A lefcfurer at the college earns only 
“ jquiyalent of $US20 a month; A starting 
Tfefef ftjbdm ' less th«n‘-half as much . 

,/^ctt a kalajy may vtell cover the lowrpriced 
•?twfted goods such as irfee , hearts, oil , soap, 
W’M^l ndf rise to the purchase of a pair of 


iCr ; -a reded tfy-arrlved carpenter , came at 
Sv^XpeiiSe ‘b -build the, new Woodwork 
tyiderib Working ih their spare time haye 
Idw^nplefe thy iAsk\ with its roof In place 




? college, Its architect and 



Alastair Buchan on children’s 
attitudes to vandalism 


groups. Whatever reasons we may attribute to 
vandals acting in groups, it is unlikely they will 
hold good for these isolates. 

The offence of vandalism is properly described 
as criminal damage which covers everything up 
to, but excluding, arson. All age groups Included 
criminal damage in their definition of vandalism, 
but many went on to include window smashing 
and graffiti as specific sub groups. 

Five and six-year-oids included murder, kid- 
napping (a side effect of the “Never Go with 
Strangers” campaign?) and rape! A percentage of 
each age group included theft, assault and, 
sometimes arson. By the age of eight the 
triumvirate of criminal damage in general and 
window smashing and graffiti in particular had 
appeared qnd quickly came to dominate. Without 
exception all the children described vandalism. as 
being wrong. 

Often there was rider that juinorj aUl 

minor7) . . . vandalism was not wrong;, although 


aimless vandalism, however minor, was. I 
Apparently it is fine to spray your name across a 
wall but not to doodle with a spraycan. 

There is little difference between the reasons 
for vandalism given by boys and girls. These fell 
into two main groups. The “boredom" group 
included peer group pressure and seeking status 
and the “game players" cited misbehaving and 
theft. There is some overlap but generally 
children over nine came into the boredom group 
and those under were game players. 

Boredom is the single most popular reason. It 
appears In every age group and from II years on 
leads the way, challenged occasionally by status. 
In one sense, this is not surprising. Wc have all 
seen groups of youngsters hanging round street 
corners. It is surprising when you remember most 
have sports centres (or at least sporting facilities) 
within easy reach; that every l.e.a. and many 
voluntary agencies run youth clubs and associa- 
tions and, despite industrial unrest, school clubs 
flourish. Do youngsters know of Ehcse? Are they 


Between two oceans 

Alan Lawrance visits a teacher training college 

in Nicaragua ■ ' - 



not uncommon In Nicaragua. Whatever the 
rewards, they are clearly not financial. 

The resident students sleep in bunks in two of 
the huts, and another room serves for recreation 
and rerectory. Meals are provided - cooked on 
wood-burning stoves under, a corrugated iron 
lean-to at the end of the building. The college is 
too high above the town to get running water; 
instead it is brought up dally in disused oil drums 

^Nfctaguab the size of HnglandandWaJes with 
a population of little more than 3,000,000; Half 
the population is under 15, and the country is 
desperately short of teachers. The government is 
committed to providing six years of primary 
education for, all children, to extending senary 
education, and to developing pre-scboql faclli- 

^The college has had to shorten its course from 
three years to two, In place of final teaching 
practice, students jeach a probationary; year, 
usually In a riiral area, sometimes in the war, 
zones ^puring the two years in college, students ; 
have periods of teaching prActice m Jhe locj 1 
school! There is a shift system whereby students 
who teach In the morning attend thecoUegebt he 
afternoon and vice vers, i. By this device the, 
shortage of lecture toopis'Is overcome. ■ . 

^ ThecoUege curriculum covers a rongeofb^ 
subjects studied at the students own [ levei. There, 
is little pedagogic instruction, and this ^reflected 
in the style of teaching'. which seems tti concen- 

, . f. i*it J>: r< * ‘ l! \ ‘ ' ; 


the sort of facilities that they want or in the right 
place at the right lime? 

Children know vandalism costs money, but 
only the very young believe that the vandal pays. 
Some children of between eight to about 1 1 
believe the vandal’s pur cuts cough up, but 
otherwise children see the costs being borne not 
hy individuals but by the local council, or fas u 
group) ratepayers and taxpayers. Woven into this 
is the belief thut it is their money or at least their 
pnrents' money and that entitles them to spend it 
on vandalism. 

The accepted picture of the vandal is a snapshot 
taken towards the end of a life which began 
around the age of eight and will be over by 18. The 
reasons behind vandalism and the numbers 
involved change with age (what triggers its abrupt 
flowering between seven and eight?) and perhaps 
(though to a far lesser degree) with sex. Lurking 
in the background is the lone vandal finding 
satisfaction in solitary havoc. 

To attempt to defeat (or contain) vandalism by 
bolts, bars, alarms and patrols will almost 
certainly lead to schools which look like fortresses 
and are run like prisons. This will not happen 
overnight, but what is considered reluctantly 
necessary to meet one exceptional case will, if 
successful, spread. 

An cducaiionnl programme to direct children 
away from vandalism is one alternative. Telling 
children vandalism is wrong is pointless. They 
know that and cither do not care or let other 
pressures override that knowledge. There is even 
less point trying this approach on very young 
children who cannot discriminate between mur- 
der and graffiti. A programme aimed at 15- year- 
old boys would not necessarily suit eight-year- 
olds and there is nothing to suggest that the effects 
of a programme at eight will still be visible a year 
latcT. I 

Some programmes already exist but most are 
short-lived (they otc usually starved of cash) and 
unco-ordinatcd. Success is local and limited and 
the increasing levels of vandalism suggest that 
they do little moie than slightly slow the rise. 

To stand a chance of long-term success, an 
educational programme must be sustained, co- 
ordinated, continuous and progressive. Our 
knowledge and understanding of the vandal Is 
limited, before we can have an educational 
programme we must know what makes the vandal 
tick . The research to provide this information and 
the work to produce a comprehensive programme 
is far beyond the resources of a single agency. Yet 
it must be done. As the great Genghis once said, 
“First know your opponent”. 

.Alastair Buchan Is assistant director of education 
in Sunderland. 


the names of the provinces and administrative 
centres of Nicaragua did so without a map. The 
information waS tabulated on the blackboard for 
the children to copy. Since jhe systeiri of headings 
used was not expjained. mdst of the children 
Failed to make a meaningful copy of what was on 
the board. t . 

There were some visible signs qf more imagina- 
tive teaching. For example, a wall newspaper with 
cuttings from magazines, and some lively black- 
boaftl work In coloured chalk to teach infants the 
first 10 numerals. 

Twp. days after the anniversary party came 
rumours of a Contra attack on the road 10 miles 
from Sart Miguellto. The next day helicopters 
brought in the co ffins of the victims, pne o r these , 
a local man. was brought to his family's home for 
the last ceremony! Meanwhile, the road .sole land ! 
link with the rest of the country, was declared 
officially closed and the college was faced with the 
problem of how its students would get home for 
the vacation due to' start in two days’ time. The 
principal. decided to! close immediately and give 
the students a .chance to find hlrernativc trans- 
port, possibly the .small bohts plying irregularly : 

along the Jake. '• l 

'. Sortie students preferred to stay in Sail Mlgueli- 
lo; at! least one young man hud Arranged for his 
mother to visit him there. For the boys there was . 
the; possibility that the official exemption front 
military service conferred by iKetr teacher, train-, 
ing status might . riot be recognized ' by the over 
zeatojis military In ttieir tiojhe towns. In .several - 
instances, Students hpd failed to return after a. 
shorti Vacation ahld .Wrtre latiAj' seen In uniform, 
iAqut no se lindewdfe ^Nobody Is sur'rehder- 
ihg'ovcx hero' 1 - is the national slogap for 1987. II . 
> is typed at the top of ail pffidal correspondence 



Teaching practice | 

arid written on the blackboard in every classroom. 
Apart from this; there is apparently little political 
propagandizing in the schools. Perhaps it is 
unnecessary; the threats originating outside the 
country create stoicism and, with it .loyalty to the 
nation. The natloital flog, bunded blue-white- 
blue to' represent the land between two oceans, 
now flies side by side with the Sandinista pnriy 
flag - red and .black f: starkly symbolic of the 
motto "Liberty or Death". 

The last day of term coincided with the 
lying-in-state ceremony 'for the Contras’ latest 
victim, it seemed that everyone in the town went • 
doWn to pay. tii^ir Inst respects: militia men with 
'automatic rifles' stood tvitli bowed heads and a ; 
loud speaker played a repertoire of patriotic and : 
revolutionary music. Twelve hours later it was 
still going pri.. Students humping their bogs down: 

. hi the lakeside.at 3 ;ni 07 !* wos rumoured that a' 
cargo boat would leave at "4 - caught a: glimpse of 
the coffin surmounted .by Wrenths artd flanked byj 
the lwo flaigs repreteming parly and nation. 

Alan l.aw'rance Is senior lecturer in history al 
Hertfordshire. College of Higher Education. 







I f you are ever persuaded to attend a 
performance given by an amateur dramatics 
society, you know full well that the people 
who will most enjoy the evening are likely to 
be the actors. The question of who profits most 
. can also be applied to community projects where 
volunteer workers help out: is it the volunteer ot 
tho. people who are being helped (the. "volun- 
'tpeg"?) that gain 'most from the arrangement? 

! .Community [Service Volunteers (CSV), which ■ 
celebrates its 25th anniversary this year, provides 
volunteers for hundreds of community projects 
throughout the country. Some volunteers work 
with young offenders, homeless people or handi- 
capped children; others opt to work with drug 
addicts or down-and-outs. Some volunteers are 
part of the “Independent Living Scheme”, assist- 
ing disabled people in their own homes .by acting 
as, their “arms and legs". Think of a social 
problem, and CSV probably has someone tack- 
ling it.. 

When CSV was started in 1962, it aimed to 
enable young people to help people in need. A 
system was devised for marrying volunteers with 
projects mid a scheme yyhldi first attracted 100 , 
volunteers has grown to accommodate more than 




■ A bewildering assortment of other activities are 
• also covered by CSV,, including: a youth employ- 
ment ' and training, programme; an advisory 
service for schools. and colleges, encouraging; 
teachers • and’ students to take action . in their 
Communities; .a media .programme, linking' 
people to community groups through Local radio 
and television centres; and, more* in the public , 
eye. participating hi the UK2000 anti-litter pro-' 
.jedt. .*.:v\ • v- • '• ; , 

; These activities, and (he Volunteer Programme 
receive Over £lO,0OO ? OOO in grants and subsidies 
.frqini - central 'and local government and the 
Manpower Services Commission, as wqll'ai front 
earning* ,! : and . donation*. The Youth Employ- 
men! and Training Schemes are the most 'ex pen- ; 
slve to.nln, but the Volunteer Programme conies 
second, Costing CSV £2,663,000 In 1985/86. 

, , No volunteer is ever; turned away by CSV; lt 
believes that: everyone has; something to . offer. 
Wlthin lhe age band of ip 35; .there are slightly 
more female volunteers,, and mo$t are 'younger 
than ?2 . years. A fandom sample 6 f yoluritcors tn 
: 1986 showed that their educational levels were 
Wgh oompared with, the general popiyotjon; ^Ith , 
30 percent ittaiolng A Ipwsls, 21 per cehLhaVinhai 
degree- br efluryhlent. 

CSV provide? a year’s work, ehillowahcc and 
rohtewheyp toi live fbr iheyoIiinteqrs.Tn (986* 
52i8 per cent qc the volunteers were registered^ 
unemployed apd ,ii. is. hortinjofi to . find, that; a 
volunteer 1$ tuingC$V as^ practiced vvayt^spend 
a; year between . school ajid further ;edujrarfQri.:: 
Others who have difficulty lii, finding, a; job, abd 
find CSV a useful filler,' stepping stone Of change. 
Of the 2,100 Volunteers placed; in 19g6, 89 : h&d;. 
physlc^I.d if abilities: or mental problem's, 94 had; 
crimitial .COT|victj oris and 42 had.wpe.riepceej drug 
or alcohol phase.; ' .y '• '■■; ■. ; •! 

I.WP9: 
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Sarah Farley looks at the work of the 
Community Service Volunteers programme 
now 25 years old 
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Cave prdjbtt, ih&vojtjmeer.. 


gave me the chance to move here, accommoda- 
tion provided, so it made it all easy. I am enjoying 
working at the Cave - in the morning 1 help 
individual students with their work during the 
' structured lessons, and in the afternoon 1 do 
practical things with them, such ascraftwork.orl 
take them out somewhere, horse-riding, a 
museum - wherever they want to go.” 

A volunteer at the Cave walks an undefined 
path, lacking the authority of a member of staB, 
but free from full responsibility. But Anne 
Bromwich, teacher in charge, is emphatic that 
they are not second-class citizens. “The volunteer 
has a special role to play as an intermediary, a 
friend that has more time to listen than a teacher 
and who can respond more quickly because they 
are not involved with teaching 11 others. 

“A student will often turn first to a volunteer If 
they have a problem. A good volunteer will know 
when to give advice and when to refer the 
difficulty to a member of staff . We do not regard a 
volunteer as being' a stand-in for another teacher 
because they bring another dimension to the 
project which it would not be possible for a 
teacher to provide. It is also helpful having 
-someone in their twenties - older and more 
experienced than the students, but considerably 
younger than most of the staff.” - 

Each week Cathy and Anne meet to talk about 
any problems and how the work is going. “1 never 
feel I’m being asked to do something I can't cop* 
with", said Cathy. “But it’s sometimes difffaww 
know where your authority begins and ends. The 
students need a lot of patience but they need you 
to be firm as well. They would let you be tn» 
dogsbody, making coffee all the time, given nan* 
chance. They tease me quite a bit, but they have 
never been violent.” " 

Different volunteers have' brought qiflereni 
talents to the Cave! Some requjre more puppw 
from the teaching staff than others. There Is a to. 
month at the start of the volunteer's year , fflw 
which volunteer and project cannot easily ea?* 
out of the arrangement. “But the students a 
Cave. always come first said Aflrie- *5 

that the volunteer needs raorestipport tan 
cart give, then, we have to tell C$Y that * c< ^j 
longer work with them- Thatbas only bappw" 

: Cathy has decided that she Would Uke-to hjij. 
as a youth worker when her IW "®.; , ■ 
- finishes, like other volunteers before 
break has helped clarify ftor Interns,.*!! 
riot all volunteers goJnto SocialwOrk; oWJspYJ , 
/the Cave have .gone to '.'to a .raw ° w 
Including teaching apd dje' pttifcri 
George intends to ask for Another ^ 

? Cathy leaves, utonjingebe cahfirid mqncy . 

’ Gaik kitty, and accbmihodation to gc 

; • ‘‘If'A a gamble when you talto oh. ■ U ^L.k v ; 
. $ue s’aid. H And for the vP lu ri^f r ”v®^/L t ( a ffi 
; Judging by the Cave’s wMjgiW 
• • contact with CSY.theganibJe pays off , . . |;.r 
‘ M krt ow ftow td; pldce yb$r be v ' l-jj ■£> 

'' */! .... rtil 'PtnWVM 
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A river flowing into time 


I f, as people often say, the English language 
is remarkable for its subtlety and richness, 
then it is equally generously supplied with 
traps for the unwary or the foreign. The 
contrary irregularities and protean ambiguities of 
English are legion. Philip Davies Roberts has 
provided a new guide to its use, a book written 
mth sympathy for ordinary speakers and writers 
amicus to avoid the worst pitfalls. 

Discussions about the use of English have a 
tendency to turn into ferocious disputes, but the 
author of Plain English: a user's guide was calm 
ud relaxed throughout our conversation and no 
feverish semantic obsessions emerged. Leaning 
well back in his chair, he said that he saw himself 
“more as a bystander or an observer, neither 
permissive nor conservative ... 1 never use the 
word 'incorrect' in my book, just 'non standard”'. 

In general, his approach to the use and the 
teaching of English is marked by a combination of 
flexibility and precision; he shows that a recogni- 
tion that there is such a thing as “standard 
English" does not imply a contempt for the 
multitudes of dialects and colloquial usages that 
make up the living language, that the word 
“grammar" need not necessarily be proceeded by 
words like “mere" or “sterile", and that “rigour* 1 
does not mean rigor mortis. 

Plain English is really a refresher course in the 
basics, with chapters on punctuation, grammar, 
style and dialects, with a long and often witty list 
of problematic vocabulary sandwiched between 
ibern. What makes it different is that it is designed 
to be equally useful anywhere in the English- 
speaking world, including those countries where 
English is just the lingua franen. The book was 
originally intended to be on adapation of The 
Eltments of Style by Willinm Strunk and E B 
White (the author of Charlotte's Web), ubiquitous 
m the US (“every freshman buys o copy”) but 
unknown here. Roberts’ brief was to produce 
something better organized and universally ap- 
plicable, which meant finding a way to edit out or 
sidestep all the differences between dialects, 
particularly the “superdiaiects”, British English 
and American! ’ 

. “My initial reaction was that this would be 
impossible, some of the differences are absolute, 
iw then t thought that If 1 could steer clear of the 
main points of difference until I got to a separate 
chapter, -it might work." In other parts of the 
book where he came to differences like theatre/ 
tlscater he just had to find on alternative word. “It 
*^Hke going' through a minefield." 

Wlfh degrees in English from Oxford and his 
n«ive Canada, Philip Davies Roberts was amply 
qualified to write a book of this kind. He has 
- Janght English in a secondary modern on the Isle 
Dogs, in Madrid (as a foreign language) and 
a lecturer in English language and poetics at 
the. University of Sydney. He is a published poet 
and Has worked as a journalist in Costa Rica and 
for heaters in Fleet Street. 

He insists that Plain English is intended for the 


Josephine Gardiner on Philip Davies Roberts, 
clarity and simplicity 
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general public, not “specialists, academics in the 
arts, writers or journalists; they would all need 
something much more ambitious and wide- 
ranging". Maybe, but there tan be few people 
who will find that this book has nothing to teach 
them: journalists, for instance, frequently cite 
“old adages” atid few of us have never talked , 
about “planning ahead" (both tautological). 
Some members of the education world might be 
interested to learn that It Is "non standard" to use 
the word “relevant" without mentioning what to. 

Listening to American politicians, British 
speakers have sometimes been moved to' ask 
whether the two superdiaiects are moving further 
apart. Is this happening? “I wouldn't say ; so, I 
think even Americans think:Amerlcan politicians 
are speaking a different language . . . that’s a 




dialect, an inflated jargon. It would be difficult to 
quantify the difference between them, one isn’t - 
standing still while the other is moving away, it’s 
like a river flowing into time.” . 

Wasn't it difficult not to emphasize his own 
personal semantic likes and dislikes in Plain 
English ? “Yes, and I don’t think I completely 
avoided that, but I did try to show when it was a 
quirk of mine.” He does admit to some private 
hates, however: the feminist use of the gramma- 
tical term “gender” to mean “sex", “celibate’' to 
mean “chaste” rather than just “unmarried” and 
“aggravate” for “Irritate" instead of “to make 
woree’\ The use of “la y" for “He" is apparently 
becoming very common in America: "I heard a 
very well educated person say that her dog was 
lying dbwn in the corn ef,’ and then she corrected 


herself and said ‘I mean laying down*; 1 think she 
thought ‘lay* is fi?r animals and ‘lie' is for people!” 

On the currently vexed question of grammar 
and how much oF it to teach, Roberts is 
characteristically calm. While he believes that 
knowledge of the principles is essential and 
Tamili arity with the terminology is useful, he 
suggests that this knowledge is not actually very 
difficult to nbsorh. “It’s just a shorthand way of 
talking about the principles of the language, but I 
don’t think one needs to spend a lot of time on 
it. In my book the section on grammar is short, 
only 15 pages. 

“It's the same if you’re studying music or 
poetry, it helps to learn how to nnnlyse because it 
makes you nwnre of how it is working. The 
completed analysis is of no vnluc whatsoever, it's 
the uct of analysing ilmi is of value, not the 
product . . . some hoily clse's grammatical analy- 
sis of a sentence isn’t going to cominunicntc much 
to you." 

According to Mr Davies Roberts, concern 
about standards of English literacy is not confined 
to Britain. As a university teacher in Australia he 
noticed "an increasing need for remedial English; 
when I started teaching there in the mid Sixties 
you could take it for granted that every student 
would know about spelling, punctuation, what 

‘I think the main mistake 
people make is in not being 
direct ; they think that it has 
to be dressed up or it will not 
be given weight 9 

grammar was all abnut, but by the time 1 left in 
1980 you couldn't assume any of that." In 
America “they are now coming back to the 
s grammatical terminology” and “one of the big 
| sellers in Italy last year was a book rather like this 
g one". Bui in Canadian high schools, “the ctnph- 
g- asis is still very much on doing your own thing” - 
| hbWcVei 1 innocent of grammar or punctuation 
that thing might be. “They’re mixed up in a 
strange kind of way.” 

.. On the question of style, Roberts advises his 
readers to aim only for simplicity and clarity. Isn’t 
there more to it than that? “1 think the main 
mistake people make is in not being direct; they 
think that something has to be dressed up or it will 
not be given due weight. The business of 
developing good style beyond that is best left to 
happen, you can't teach it." 

For would-be writers he recommends stoicism: 
“While talent helps," he says, “the chief prere- 
quisites are really faith iri oneself and the will to 
endure." 


Plain English; a user’s guide is published by 
Penguin at £2.95. 


josh's Violin: Jewish Folktales. By Howard 
Jdtwart*. • 

Penguin Foiklqre: Library £6.95. 

Yl*w of a Minarqt, By Allfa Riraat. 
■“Ineriiann African Writers Series £3.50. 
Money. Order with White Genesis. By 

Ojumahe. 

neiheriianri African Writers Series £3.50. 

. Arofest Flower*. By Ken Saro-Wiwa. 

,Wps Stqr Series £2.95. 

■jjjft Naha. By Cyprian Ekwensj. 

?S^ann; African' Writers Series £3.95, ; 
««*lngliaiii Pa|acei District Six. By Rlchatd 
' v : 


ailp; African Writert Series £3.50. 


*4 $ tott presents aburious abridgement 
W^dd^elopment. All have In some way to 
: toym; ctf whi6h Rilkfc asks }d the epigraph 

a bolfectidp of Jewish folktales, 

.n^sHpuld Ve be able td fcirget those ancient 

the beginning of all people?" 
first the; myth, then the oral 
Tlfrnwt'thb' llterarV expression arid finally 


Z^‘wK%Hqward Sehw*rt?'s selection myin ■» 
■ .^xiste hce as folktale. 
; redrawn from mapy places and periods 

iliite&Hm® 


by William Walsh 


very different sensibility from what we are; 
familiar with in Genesis and fsaiali. •. 

Allfa Rlfaat’s storlep In A P‘ slan J ^ 
Minaret - are the product Of an intense and 
exclusive Islamic spirit joined patodojdcally to 
that powerful felmrld: principle which works 5p 
Strong Jnthe depths' of : myth ; ;The stories are , 
notable fo/ their potent scxuallty and 
Rifaat's. success In reconstructing the, life -and 

character of thatraceoftough-mlndedandlughly : 

individual women which can flourish to. 
LntivSeSvc conditions: conditions she shows 
rihnOsitiOri to question Or pbjtct to. Another 

ThooFfcc. sUcngth 


officials in which primitive practice is contrasted j 
with a settled moral fltiihorUy, There is a clear ' 
indication of French influences in tho tone and 
mariner-' The Nigerian writer Ken San>Wiwa 
described to an ex-collegc lecturer, an cx-Cnblnet 
Minister and np established business man deafly, 
has a Wide experience of life. He gives n . number 
of vivacious and exact reports in dear ahd 
unaffected prose of folk practices in a tumul- 
. , tbously varied society n The energy of o direct 
i uncluttered style match** ‘he vigour of a peasant 
population agricultural and tribal eyicii when it 
setties/in the new, sp railing: African cities. . , 

' - HoW floclent myths and their Inner curbs 
add Iqbobs decay qs an Infiuonce cari be .seen' in : 
Cyprian Ekwensi’s /ngHo Nanu which ap^ared 
■ 26 ycaf5 Bgo. Ekvycnsi ,is nn unusual writer. He 

pined academic qualifications, in. pharmacy at 
London Uhivcrsity. Bui iiis cayly writing derived 
i froth ah ! exlraordinaiy group- of pamphleteers.’, 
centred on the grhpt market-town of puitshn in 
' Eusterq ^igprlq: These writers were Cpnccrn^d id 
;dtiliiyafe J lh their reader^ i Sense of t lie etiquette I 


of modern life in a large town and to warn them of 
its dangers. They took a moral stand as the 
1 protectors of the young and simultaneously failed 
to conceal an unmistakable fascination with what 
they were warning against. Ekwensi's early work 
was concerned with a Nigerian Soho and its 
workmen with a taste" for the high life/band 
, leaders, dancors. smoli crooks and their friends.' 
He wrote of this morally dehydrated world with 
fascinated disapproval. A similar moral ambiva- 
lence shows in JOgua Nana , a study of an ageing 
night-club habit uee and her youthful lover. There 
Is undoubtedly a curious ehnrm especially in 
their use of pidgin - 1 n the inhabitants of this murky ' 
world, but k Is. hard to take the novel seriously. 

The most accomplished and. the most affecting 
' of these folkthle-derivcd' stories Is Ricjinrd Rive’s 
Buckingham Palace: District Six. In. this bleak 
South 7 African novel the signifance and the use of : 
the myths in Elijah's Violin tire savagely reversed. 
Tickings, princes arid palncCs toc replaced by lhe 
| graffito on d Wall on the outskirts of District Six- 
(tovy levelled to the ground and surrounded by 
tiatbed wire - which says You ate now enter Mg 
' Pfdry lMitd. H takes an exceptional talent to keep 
in productive. balance Irony bordering on despair 
and characters brimming with vitality, humour 
arid Oddity. The caustic sincerity of the writer and 
the human richness of a community existing In 
brut&ily. inhuman conditions make Buckingham 
Piflac*: Disirlci SbJti Hit hAd dlstlhfedisheti hbVel. 
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Coloniser and colonised 


An OUve Schreiner Reader; Writings 
on Women and South Africa. Edited by 
Carol Barash. 

Pandora £12.95. 0 R635S IHO 3. 

You Can't Get Lost In Cape Town. By 
ZoC Wfcomb. 

Virago £3.95. 0 861168 820 8. 

No Longer At Ease. By Chlnua Achebe. 
Hcincmann Educational African Wri- 
ters Scries £3.95. 0 435 90528. 
African Short Stories. Edited by Chl- 
nua Achebe and C L Innes. 
Hcincmann Educational African Wri- 
ters Scries £3.95. 1) 435 90536 8. 

Born in Cnpc Colony in 1855, Olive 
Schreiner was to become hugely in- 
fluential both in the country of her 
hirt h - General Sm uts a ccluimcd he r ns 
“a national possession to all South 
Africa” - and in Britain. Her famous 
Story of an African Farm, published 
under a male pseudonym in 1883. 
launched her into the political and 
intellectual London circles that in- 
cluded Havelock Ellis, Eleanor Marx, 
Edward Carpenter and Knrl Pearson. 
Site there begun to explore rlic politics 
•of gender, but returning to South 
Africa she uddressed herself also to 
questions of rnce and politics. Her 
commitment found continuing import- 
ance for feminism is undeniable, yet 


within the South African context a 
greater issue has always been the 
oppression of the black majority. Ash 
white woman she was both coloniser 
und colon jsed, a campaigner both for 
racial justice and the Boer cause. 

This contradiction is ever-present in 
her shorter writings, collected together 
here for the first time and giving some 
idea of her complex and contradictory 
personality. Grouped chronologically 
to reflect her personal and political i 
| development, the writings range from 
a tenderly observed portrait of child- 
hood (“The Child's Day”) to allegories 
such as "Three Dreams in a Desert”, 
laden with sexual imagery, to tracts 
such as “Woman and war’* (191 1), in 
which the issue of difference but 
equality hetween is raised, and “The 
Dawn of Civilisation" (1920), a consid- 
eration of pacifism on which she was 
working at (lie time of her death. 
Sometimes through the sheen of ideal- 
ism is glimpsed a kind of unconscious 
liberal racism, ns where (in "The 
Native Question" 19(18) she says some- 
what patronisingly of the Bantu: “We 
have a grent material here, wisely 
handled", or where in the visionary 
essay “The Woman Question" dispar- 
ity between the sociaj reality of Euro- 


African 

classics 

Last year Longman launched their 
African Classics series, now extended 
by five new titles. The first is a true and 
unique classic, first published over 70 

a are ago. Native Life In South Africa 
3,95) oy Solomon Tshpkisho Plaatje. 
a. founder of the African National 
.Congress, describes the devastation of 
African lives and hopes that followed 
the Natives* Land Act of 1913, part of 
the series of planned dispossessions 
that were consolidated into apartheid. 
Plaatje, a black journalist believed 
that the outside world would act if it 
■knew of the careful policy of reducing 
me "natives" to servility, and, against 
all the odds, travelled to Britain and 
the US to put his people's situation 

nMfrmrA 4k a wnlu!.!. ' I _ i 


before the politicians and the public, 
and succeeded in getting his remark- 
able testimony published. Nothing 


happened. • • ° 

.. Dilemma of. a Ghost and'Anowa 

(£2.95 each) presents two dramas of 
cultural conflict and contrast by the 
Ghanaian playwright Ama Ate Atdoo, 
mid the Nigerian novelist Isadora 
Okpe who’s tne Victims is a t ragedy of 
resentments and hatreds building up 
within r family (£3.5d). . 

Aminata Sow Pall’s The Beggar’s 
Strike (£2.95V is a delicious satirical 
table of another aspect of conflicting 
values. The beggars have a highly 
organized informal economy of their 
own, based on 


IMVIMi' Fun IVityiri fTr 


next .life but in this :one, offering; 

E rpmptioit and success. But 'how Is the 
lirector of Public Health ap'd Hygiene 
to ensure his qwn, asccndctice In the 
hierarchy of .government s without 
■clean np Uie beRgars off the streets to 
■make Iheni fit for ihe growing tourist 
trade?; * 1 


a clam:,' readers, here should judgo 
wten th^y’ve read it.. The publishers*; 
claim, foat this ^stunnlngi no'folrof 
adolescent discovery set a! the end of 
co!oniaIi'nUe”,is one, of ,foc; ffinest 

ing,b^k ih!’p sdrie* oF^are qUality. 

Colin Ward 


peaiis and Africans is ignored in favour 
of an over-generalized view of 


| women's experience and the maternal 
j ideal: 

No man ever yet entered life farther 
than the length of one navel-cord 
from the body of the woman who 
bore him. It is the child-bearing 
woman who is the final standard of 
the race, from which there can be 
no departure for any distance of 
time in any direction: as her brain 
weakens weakens the man's she 
bears; as her muscle softens softens 
Iris; as she decays the peo- 
ple. ... wc, the European women 
of this age, stand to-day where 
again, in the history of the past, 
women of other races have stood; 
but our condition is yet more grave, 
and of wider import to humanity as 
a whole, than tncirs ever was. 

. ZoE Wicomb’s fine colletion of stor- 
ies, You Can't Get Lost in Cape Town, 
is nlso rooted in apartheid South 
Africa, and clearly shows that for a 
coloured or black woman in thnt 
country freedom, respect and personal 
identity are not easily achieved even 
ajtera tortuous journey from rural 
childhood to education in Cape Town 
to exile in Britain. Tempting as it mny 
he to seek autobiographical parallels 
between the author's life anti that of 
her heroine Frieda Shenton (despite 
the insistence in the book’s final pages 


that “they’re only stories. Made up. 
Everyone knows it's not real, not the 
truth'), Zo£ Wicomb’s imaginative 
talent is undeniable and she has an 
enviable ability to draw her reader 
willingly into a society that perhaps 
merits blunter treatment. Her triumph 
is to have created a singular fictional 
character whose shared reality is yet so 
recognizable. 

An acknowledged inspiration to 
many of Africa's newer voices is 
Chinua Achebe, for 30 years that 
continent’s most prominent novelist 
and one of the few to be accorded his 
rightful place in world literature. Reis- 
sued in the newly launched African 
Writers Series is his second novel. No 
Longer At Ease, a skilful depiction of 
the conflicts of modem Nigerian life 
which whets the appetite for Achebc's 
new novel - his first for 20 years - to be 
published this autumn. African Short 
Stories is a welcome reminder, if one is 
needed, of the breadth of originality 
nurtured in Africa as exemplified by 
twenty contributors who include 
Senegal’s Sembene Ousmanc, 
Ghana’s Ama Ala Aidoo, Kenya's 
Grace Ogot and Ngugi wa Thiong’o 
and from Southern Africa Nadine 
Gordimer, Bessie Head and Dambud- 
zo Marchera. » - . n 

Margaret Busby 
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academic literary theories”. If M 
comprehensive teachers can bmd 
themselves for a veritable hog’s back 
of technical jargon. They will find (Ik 
glossary selective: "dftcourse" * 
Barthes’ terminology), "exftadiwe. 
tic and the insidious “valorize” #o 
unexplained. “ 

Sensing that teachers won't lake 
such language readily to heart -“Does 
any of this matter?” Griffiths muses on 
page 18: “Like so much literary theory 
it teeters along a thin borderline 
between stating the obvious and mar- 
shalling a complex of terms and con- 1 
cepts that seem to have little to do with 
human experience." 

Rescuing some negotiable ideas 
from the work of Barthes, Saussure 
Genette. etc, Griffith explores the 
science of narratives and (in a chapter 
headed “Putting the Reader in her 
Place”) considers the complexities of 
the reading act itself, a process further 
complicated by theorists, who not only 
take the fun out of it, but also deny any 
“authority” to the “marks on the 
page". Stanley (Is there a Text in this 
Class?) Fish gave students a "poem" to 
criticize which was merely a list of 
names. Reading their analysis presum- 
ably amused Fish and without pleasure 
as an outcome, “the ‘English' curricu- 
lum is not justifiable”. 

In post-structuralism the reader’s 
pains must focus neither on some 
core” of meaning (it doesn’t exist), 
nor on “mere consumption" of the 
text, but are directed towards actively 
forming her own meaning, in defiance 
(if necessary) of the author's. Practical 
discussion of texts is scanted until 
chapter six, where Griffith takes a 
fresh look at Tom Sawyer (a modem 
Becky’s urge to rewrite this classroom 
favourite ‘rnight be the best outcome 
of all”). 

Broadly, Griffith reminds us, “the 
classroom should resonate to as many 
different discourses as possible (incor- 
porating) ... historical and soda! 
variation”. But from this point on 
Eagletonlan sympathies, already 
sensed in the issue of literature as 'a 
social institution’ (diopter .five), 
emerge strongly. The aim is to produce 
comprehensive-classroom “English 
criticism which has been jointly .mug- 
ged by sociology and politics: stripped 
of its canon, it will not go on perpetuat- 
ing the “dominant (bourgeois) ldcota- 
gy T ’ from generation to generation. 

Playing Huxley to Eagleton’s Dar- 
win earns Mr Griffith full marks nrota 
the Open University; but so me 
teachers, one hopes, may think twice 
about this sort of fellow-travelling. 

Bryan Robson 
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W hat do you count when you 
caniibt sleep? L i( sheen 
jumping over that gate? 
What do sheep do when 
they cannot sleep? Well, according to 
Satoshi Kitamura, like other insom- 
niacs, they get up and co for a walk, in 
the course of which they count other 
things up to 22 (a strange number at 
which to stop). When Sheep Cannot 
Sleep (Black £5.95) is an endearing 
counting story, amusing enough to 
hold the attention of adults and fantas- 
tic enough to amuse children. It also 
has an index at the bock to check on 
your counting. 

The Baron's Hunting Party , a count- 
ing story by Sally Kilroy (Viking 
Kestrel £5.95) aims for a broader, less 
whimsical humour. The cver-so-jo!ly 
Baron Bertie, a medieval Mr Pastry, 
has a hunting party so fell of little jokes 
on the aside, in fact, that pre-school 
children splitting their sides are unin- 
terested in the counting component. 
Not so Lucy and Tom, who in Shirley 
Hughes' Lucy and Tom’s 1, 2, 3 

(Gollancz £4.95) are counted through ! 

a staid Saturday which culminates in 
Gran’s 60th birthday. The drawings 
arc as delightfully true to life as ever 
with Shirley Hughes, cs|»ccially a fran- 
tic scene of the whole family getting 
dressed in the morning, but the text is 
disappointingly dull and the counting 
element contrived. 

One Watermelon Seed by Celin Bnr- 
kcr Lottridge and Karen Potkau (Ox- 
ford £4.95) attempts to liven up the 
predestined sequence with a gardening 
■theme. Up to 10 it is planting and 



The area where Wldecombe Fair, Buckfast Abbey, Hay Tor and Dartmeet arc to 
be found Is celebrated In Dartmoor: the threatened wilderness by Brian Carter 
Hd Brian Skillon (Century/Channel 4 £14.95), with some notably evocative words 
ind pictures. Here, Nell White’s mantelpiece, in Postbridge. 

Out of the sky 

,-hm-i 'i .i , governments was hardly astonishing. 

They merely attempted to follow the 

E recedent much more successfully set 
y the British Government after the 
Windscalc accident in 1958 which, not 
until 20 years later or more, was 
quietly admitted to have released 
radioactivity equal to that of Hiroshi- 
ma. In 1987 much more is known, and 
concealment corresponding y more 
difficult. That sufficiently explains why 
the attempt to emulate the earlier 
British success failed. 

U is astonishing that in a work 
dealing with nuclear accidents of this 


Add Rain. By Fred Pearce. 

Penguin £3.95. 0 14 052380 4. 

Mijday at Chernobyl. By Henry Hant- 
aan and Stuart Parrott. 

New English Library £2.95. 0 450 
40858 2. 

Prospectus for a Habitable Planet. 
Edited by Dan Smith and E P 
Tknpson. 

Penguin £3.9S; 0 14 052382 0. 

These three works are of very unequal 
merit. Acid Rain Is undoubtedly the 
best. There Is no attempt to make 

3 ital out of a serious problem by 
dag a somewhat strident and hys- 
terical note. Quite the contrary: the 
treatment ^ of the matter is throughout 
dispassionate and fair. It emerges that 
“wd rain" Is. a far more complex 
phenomenon than vulgarly appears. 
Involving, among other things, unsus- 
pected and unexpected reactions 
*nxmg chemicals more- or less harm- 
wsin themselves. Moreover, some of 
toe effects, such as the pollution of 
attalq I^Kesand rivers, are apparently 
due less to the rain, than to what 
tapped* in some soils after rainfall, 
jxjond these complications are others 
di some Ways more portentous: for 
Usance, there is no agreement about 
to* the perceptible damage to forests 
WuMly nadirs. Two theories dispute 
“"field; neither is wholly satisfactory. ■ 
'These and other related topics are 
®WHed In such a way that a layman 


kFnd'ISere'is not a single mention of 
that at Windseale, material about 
which is certainly not lacking. While 
this omission does not lessen the 
interest of the disclosures reported 
about Chernobyl and its effects in 
Russia, political, economic, ecological 
and so on, foe treatment ofthcissues 
raised for mankind must suffer from a 
failure to deal with the pattern of 
concealment and misrepresentauon, 
already decades old. As a discussion of 
this side of the matter, the book cannot 

be recommended, however fascinating 
with respect to Chernobyl itselL 
The Prospectus for a Habitable 

Pima b » 





ford £4.95) attempts to liven up the 
predestined sequence with a gardening 
theme. Up to 10 it is planting and 
growing, from 10 on, in 10s, it is 
harvesting. Thepictures are bright and 



An autumn scene from Dick Bruna's 
Through the Year with Boris Bear 
(Methuen £1.95) 
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the idea good, but somehow it as a bit 
stilted. More disappointing yet is Brian 

Wlldsmlth’a 1,2,3 (Oxford £4.50). Mr 
Wildsmith’s smart semi-abstract draw- 
ings hold no interest for children. 

With relief one turns to John Bum- 
ingham's new set for Walker Books. | 
Colours Book, Alphabet Book, Oppo- 
sites Book, and Number Book (£4.95 
each) are full of the absurd glee which 
Mr Burningham has made particularly 
his own. The counting nook, with 
children up a tree, is exemplary, 

1 showing how a minimum of story with 
I “user-friendly" pictures can emphasize 


The Ulysses Voyage: Sea Search for the 
Odyssey. By llm Severtn. 

Hutchinson £14.95. 0 09 168340 8. 

This ingenious and eminently readable 
book sets out to prove that Homer’s 
Odyssey was in fact the story of a real 
voyage to Ithaca made by Ulysses after 
the siege of Troy. To do sp, the author 
and his international crew, sailing in a 

replica Bronze Age 20-oar galley, the 
Argo, and using ancient navigational 
aids, cautiously followed _ Homers 
areount, discovering to their joy feat • 

coastal seafriarks and folk tales often . 
coincided, lending support to their 
theories. By a judicious mingling or 
extracts from Homer and his ovm . 

words, Severin recreates fee harsh Ine • 

of the crew of a Greek galley, bound 
night and day to their oars, or depen- 
dent on favourable winds, or dreading 

sudden Violent squalls. 

From; deductions made, we follow 

set out on his return journey tain 
Troy, then a port, now inland, and 
silted up, with his 12 shlps. all doomed 
to disaster. The Ano able to 
follow the coprae of his hit and run raid 
on the Thracian coast and his gale- 
swept rounding of Gape Males, but the 
belief that he was driven south to land 
on foe: coos) of Cyrohaica could not ; 
be’ substantiated. He was thpugh. . 
tracked to Crete where he blmded.tfte 
one-eyed Cycfops, and where later, as 
' Seven ri was, he was at; thC merey of 
Aeolus and his bag of winds. The sites 

of the massacre of some of his rompan- 

: tons tn the 'Mail, ofj Clrec’s {Milne 
and of Scylln and Chaiybdls are «lj 
Identified/' and after escaping all 
hazards, Ulysses emerged as the sole 
survivor. > spend^vfiti ware 
strandedon Ithaca Wilh^lypso. With 
no galley remaining, His homeward 
route to 'his faithful wife Ponelojre 
could not be foUoWed by rtfwo, 


the numbers without making them into 
a chore. The urchin-witn-hat who 
guides the reader through the nursery 
basics seems to live nt a tangent from 
the entities he illustrates; lie doesn’t 
enre if you know the numbers or not. 
For some children therein lies his 
charm, for others the security implicit 
In the cuter world of Brinkworth Bear 
will have more appeal. Annie West’s 
wcll-merchandizcu ursine appears in 
his Alphabet Book, Counting Book. 
Colours Book, and Opposites Book 
(Macdonald £2.50 each). The text is 
alliterative and pithy and the hooks 
well presented, with identification 
made pleasantly easy. .... 

Colin and Jacqui Hawkins in their 
Busy ABC (Viking Kestrel £5.95) by 
contrast indulge in all manner of 
naughtiness and mess, with gags in | 
balloons over every character’s head. 
When all is said and done, it's still the 
same old collection of 26 letters, nnd 
dressing it up too far can lose sight of 
the basic learning task. Annie’s abc by 
Annie Owen (Orchard £4.95) is 
another beautifully presented book, 
with several zany entries in the cata- 


logue. Misbehaving helicopters ami 
melting Ice-creams cause delight 
amongst a young audience, and older 
readers will enjoy some of the jokey 
detail, but the book's chief enjoyment 
comes with the exquisite neatness of 
the drawing and colouring: n goad 
encouragement to tidy writing! 

Of course, there are more subtle 
ways of inculcating number and nam- 
ing than in the straight catalogue or 
thinly disguised list, what Happened to 
the Picnic? by Gillian McClure 
(Dcutsch £5.95) combines an elabo- 
rate counting (with addition and sub- 
traction) saga with its slightly menac- 
ing tale of a teddy bears picnic gone 
wrong. Devouring nature, as die hallu- 
cinatory drawings suggest, does away 
with any number of individual things. 
Ms McClure's work has something of 
the menace of fairytale. Come Out and 
Play, Little Mouse by Robert Kraus, 
illustrated by Jose Arruego and Ariane 
Dewey (Julia MacRae £5.95) is full of 
more cheerful threats. It's the usual, 

Tom-and-Jcrry-derived-cat-and-mou- 
se chase, but in it the days of the week 
are incorporated. lt‘s hard not to feel 

S thy with the cat, who is terribly, 
ully stupid as always. The ex- 
uberant text and pictures arc perfect 
for beginners to read aloud in parts and 
the dramatic denouemen l is t borough- 


ly enjoyable. 

The inimitable Roger strikes again 
In Roger Takes Charge! (Bodley Head 
£5.50). Susanna Grciz’s belligerent pig 
almost meets his match In Flo next 
door, deputed to look after Roger and 
his younger brother Nelson while 
Mum is out. Flo is mortified, but not 
before she has given Roger and Nelson 
an ad hoc lesson in colours and finding 
things. All good dirty fun and raucous 
laughter, and a good go at the colours 
thrown in. Conversely, some basic 
counting in a retold fairy tale. The 
Four Good Friends (North-South 
£6.95) swings smoothly along. Virtue 
is rewarded when the peasants' forest 
pets rescue them from the knight's 
prison. Though the tale is rather limply 

I iold, the drawings are salisfeingly 
detailed and the counting well inte- 
grated. 

Victoria Neumark 
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In the 
skin of 
a writer 

Michael Ondaatje’s new 
novel In The Skin of a 
Lion ; is likely to enhance 
yet further the reputation 
of a man already 
acclaimed as one of 
Canada’s finest poets. 
Next week The Times 
talks to the author whose 
accomplished writing 
style in poetry and prose 
displays an unusually 
vivid visual quality 
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I t is 40 years si nee the independ- 
ence and partition of India. It 
would proha hlv he impossible to 
explain the significance nf this 
anniversary in u single prugrainnie: 
better jo approach it ohliquelv. Net- 
work Kasf (BBC’. August 15),' in the 
tirst of n senes of short items, chose the 
photographs of Sunil Jaiuili who co- 
vered wartime famines fora Commun- 
ist newspiijjer. then the events leading 
to independence. Division uf Hearts 
< Channel 4. August 12) reflected the 
feelings of ordinary people in the 
subcontinent about partition - feel- 
ings, mainly. of incomprehension at 
the violence, the uprooting of families, 
the creation of religious divisions in 
previously harmonious communities 
and the lunging of men and women for 
their birthplaces, perhaps only a few 
■- dozen miles away, but now irrevocably 
beyond their reach. The effect of these 
interviews was rather too oblique un- 
less you already knew the background, 
hut the sense of disaster, and the 
impotence of ordinary people to avert 
it. was certainly there. 

“The only person who was for 
partition was Mount batten" , said one 
of the Maharajahs in a two-part 
documentary on BUC2 f August 13 and 
14) . Bui it win the writer Saadat Hasan 
I Man to who found the most graphic 
metaphor for the events. In a short 
story, adapted by Ken McMullen and 
Tunu Ali for the film Partition (Chan- 
nel 4, August l*i). he studied the 
creation of Pakistan from a lunatic 
asylum where the inmates are Forcibly 
divided in line with the new map of the 
country. Manto's story centres on one 
old mnn, being visitedror the last time 
by his daughter whose village will soon 
be out ofbounds across the frontier. 

The writer makes clear that, in his 
wcw, the lunatics arc not those con- 
fined m the asylum. 

There was a formidable cast; Saeed 
Jaffrey. Zia Mohyeddin. Zohra Segal, 
Koshan Seth and John Shrapnel; and 
the film underlined Manto's derisive 
view of the events by getting them to 
plav both the “lunatic?' and the offi- 


ciafs debating the insanities ,of parti- 
tion, Even so, the ironic message could 
have been conveyed more concisely 
and With fewer words (though the tele- 
vision version of the film was shorter . 
than the one premldred at the Edin- 
burgh Film Festival). 

“We like to keep certain traditions 
alive. People expect that. And one of 
the things we do is to celebrate my 
birthday. A fictitious, and largely 
irrelevant storyline linked the differen t 

• Preview :’i 
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A Full -Life 
TVS: Channel 4 Tuesdays, 4pm. 
, August 25- October 6. 


An earlier series of A Full Life, 
broadcast in May 1985, gave us por- 
1 ? of ™ arac,crs ■■ diverse as Denis 

Healey Charlton Heston and Bishop 
MOnfefibre. It also established the 
style and mood of the interviews: After 
credits evoking the tranquillity of a 

rnunlru Ian* Till i Tj_ < - 
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Reversing the;,, frond for regional 
UHSatje companies fo moye into new 
purpose-built premises- ■Ne.Wciistle’s 



Roshan Seth In Partition 


Television 


Divide and rule 


C urls of Maharajahs, hut there was at 
Hist nothing fictitious about the 
Maharajah of Jodhpur, whose birth- 


day wns being celebrated, or about the 
Mnharawal of Dungnrpiir. who looked 
back with regret to the years of the Raj 
and whose unrepentant charm might 
have reconciled you to the extravagant 
displays recorded by the camera or 
gleaned from the archives. Most of 
these princes spoke feelingly of their 
responsibilities towards their subjects, 
but few seemed to consider that this 
might involve anything so radical as a 
redistribution of wealth. 

“He broke my nose in the first 
round. . . He broke my eardrum in 
the third ... I’d like to announce my 
.retirement”: boxer Barry Michael 
(World Championship Boxing, ITV, 
August 10) knew when to quit. So did 
the former “heavy", one of the villains 
interviewed by Danny Baker for his 
new series Danny Baker's Londoners 
(ITV. August 14): “crime, unless 
vou re In something big, something 
like the City, doesn't pay"- 1 hope he is 
doing well now that he has realized that 
there are other ways of selling insur- 
ance. apart from threatening to smash 


up the client's premises. Someone who 
appears to have no regrets for the past 
isDnvid Hockney, who can appreciate 
the benefits of having grown up in 
Bradford: “every time I wake up and 
see the sun in California, I have 
something to compare it with" (Chan- 
ne 4 News. August 14). The accent 
nelps, too. when you are giving a dry 
answer to a fairly wet question. 
.This is ‘ h e season when Tlmewalch 
(BBC- August 13) burrows through 
us archives to discover an item on 
rabbits in the medieval economy and 
Food and Drink Summer Quiz (BBC2 
August 1 1 ) offers Pam Avres a lump of 
dough and gives her half a minute to 
make it into noodles. It is also the tenth 
anniversary of the death of Elvis 
Presley. To appreciate the significance 
of that means hearing the crooners and 
swooners who were the usual fare on 
Radio Luxembourg in 1956, abruptly 
silenced by “Heartbreak Hotel” as It 
grabbed vou like the hand from the 
$rave in the last reel of Carrie. The first 
time is the one that counts and nothing 
can revive it. 

Robin Buss 
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of your pupils. I suppose we have nil 
had terrible experiences connected 
with “duty” entertainment: for inst- 
ance perhnps hearing before one h:is 
actually rung the bell a terrible row 
between host and hostess and to 
discover that husband hud forgotten to 
tell wife that he had invited guests until 
he himself had returned from work. 
But such an experience pales before 
vour imagined ones, some of which 
had a ring of terrible truth. Anne 
Norfolk's Teller sounded as if there 
were some experience behind it: 
“Thank you for last night - did 
Rupert’s two CSEs Grade 5 really 
merit that experience! I adore Aida. 
How well you know the score! Your 
tempo better caught the feeling, but 
your powerful voice outpacing her 
quiet ana was unforgettable . . , 
Being asked to leave was providential. 
With no table booked we might have 
waited more than two hours For 
supper . . .” 

D A Prince had an evening at the 
opera too, whose pupil brought a 
Walkman . . . “How fortunate the 
manager invited us to leave early to 
ensure an excellent table in the res- 
taurant. Jason's masterly dissection of 
the frogs’ legs - and vigorous account 
of its digestive system-nugur well for a 
good Olevel pass. A pity the surround- 
ing tables had no interest in biology 
Still, 1 was able to catch the early 
train ..." 

Many of you were taken to surpris- 
ing places: Michael Birt went with 
mother and “ebullient daughter" to 
the Old Vicarage Nite Spot. He wrote 
circumspectly: “. . . Here at St Ber- 
nard s College of Higher Education we 
aim to see our students in the round 
and this was certainly the case on 
Saturday evening. The manager was 
somewhat heated when I visited him 
today and at one stage the ward had to 
be cleared. He insists on retaining 
certain items of Molly's clothing as 
evidence and I fear he will take fecal 
action when he recovers ..." Mrs 
Audrey Bradshaw’s pupil was also a 
caution". Her thank-you letter reads: 

“. . -Thanks for an interesting evening 
on Friday. Remember I warned you 
last parents' evening of Jane’s mis- 
chievous sense of humour. Being 
aware of my fish allergy she realized a 
sea-food restaurant would hardly be 
ideal. However the dessert was deli- 
cious. When I was Jane's age cham- 
P a gfl e would have given me hiccups 
tool Two later remarks- accentuate 
the awnilness: “What a coincidence we 
share the same taste - choosing iden- 
tical outfits" and “Oh, I found my 
contact lens after all our searching". £6 
to her and to the others quoted above. 
Commendations to Jim : Sweetman, 
particularly, for his lino: “Actually i 
didnt know there were bars in 
Leamington where people dressed up 


Scandals 


like that, ” 1 

D J Hanks was also , 

opera. He carns£12 for afcwhS 

is not without its surprises- h dl 
. Many thanks for Thursday 
il was kind of you tofoSL J, ^ 
Adrian’s birthday treat I hone h* j 
I ns chums enjoyed what we sawofS 
opera as much as I did, and thatr£ 
arc granted bail soon. One ha 2 
admire the lack of inhibition in tclS 
| youth: when 1 was 15 I'd neveS 
dared to chant “What a InaH r 
rubbish" through the first act ofsf 
/er/7v at Covent Garden! ^e nT/nf^ 
ments intervention was. [ # H3f 
heavy-handed nnd provocative - I 

Thanks also for the grapes: being in 
IhanT" i S s° UndS •'“"yw.brJS 
0 J Hankj 

ea . c . h » Job Finch and Jock 
Whiteside for their revelations of very 
different experiences: * 

Thank you for a most stimulating 
evening, I do hope you and your wife 
will soon be feeling better. 

Your choice of restaurant was in- 
deed a surprise and you were not to 
know that Riccardo was one of our 
former pupils or of the part I played in 
his expulsion from St Michael’s 
Ricky, as we knew him, always had a 
warped sense of humourbut I seriously 
doubt if they were gerbils! In any case, 
your wife ate very little of the main 
course as I recall. 

It was a very different night out, but 
1 think you were right not to pay even 
though that did trigger the regrettable 
incident with the pepper grinder. 

Bob Finch 

I must express my gratitude to you 
for a most instructive evening. 

Mv prithnciacm 


My enthusiasm for the paintings was 
undoubtedly reinforced by the cham- 
pagne reception and clearly led to my 


An Ideal Husband and A Man For All 
Seasons. • 

Chichester Festival Theatre. 


Life Is never fair,” asserts Lord 
Goring in An Ideal Husband Bind it is 
difficult to deny the perspicacity of this 
dictum on. the, Evidence of the plays 
“ e,n $ : perfortned. at Chichester . this 
sgasort... Within a matter of months of 
the triumphaat- opening pf An Ideal 
: Husband,' Wildq had fallen victim Of. 
the public scandal that throned the 
political carter of his character. Sir 
Robert Chi I tern. Wilde'S name was 
removed, from the playbills of his 
umdon successes arid Oven members: 
ofjhe cast turned agdihst him: Chib 
tenl. a rising poi ticihn with a brilliant 
:S"*J ahead, of hint,, avoids the fafe . 
that befell his;, creator *- but' this, fs 
^eatre^and.hot, real lifc. Scandals 
on?u/ k #i to haunt the political scene 
and Wilde’s depiction of the popular 
P r «JJ rings mid today: ‘‘Think of the 
m Would have in 
<tAg^lrig^yo4; down, Of the- mud ond 

Sfc jbsIder-deaUrig 
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attempt to show Rodney how an artist 
can convey both the visual and textural 
beauty of the female figure. He will 
surely appreciate that the attention I 
gave to your own. charming attributes 
was merely an artist’s interest and he 
could return to school without any 
needlessly embarrassing explanations. 

I must thank your husband too for 
his explicit and effective demonstra- 
tion that 1 have no prerogative in 
artistic theories. None of us are too bid 
to learn. You will be delighted to know 
that the X-rays revealed no lasting 
damage. 

Your humble servant, 

Jock Whiteside 

Competition No 95, Set by Scylla. 
Cleopatra on the Motorway 
“Tlie barge she sat in, like a burnish'd 
throne ..." 

August driving fantasies may include 
visions of Cleopatra on the motorway. 
Using this as the title, up to 14 lines of 
verse, please, in the style of the baid 
himself or some other (named) p«t- 
Closing date September 1. 


admirably partnered by Lucy Fleming 
in the rather restrictive role of his wile. 
Acting honours, however, must go to 
Clive Francis ns Lord Goring, the mod 
amusing character in the play, wM 
blends wit and hidden moral serious- 
ness in averting the fall from grace oi 

n.i . - - j , urn EV! 


ju.nuucii, turn jummo •*■'**.— -* 

intelligent, scheming Mrs .Cheveley, 
the laay who discovers the skeleton m 


oir.KOoen s cuproaru. , - , _ 
Visually beautiful, this 
offers a timely revival of one pr Wiiae s 
less frequently performed P^y 5 ;, " 
Man For All Seasons, on the other 
hand, is often performed, especially oy 
amateur companies : attracted, • 
doubt, by the range of interesting 
character, portrayals on offer- and me 
evergreen popularity of scything re- 
mnfaiii \iritk HenrV Villi 


a ramp wnicn oepicisvuuj ^» ^ ■ 

■ Ipulht ion of facts so that truth become 

. on administrative' convenience rame ■ 

than moral law. v • Iri ' 

It is a well-made playi but seems, n 
this production at least, to lack dra 
atie excitement* Despite a <!enniu 
performance of the Cornmon Man y 
i Roy Kidriear, Tony Britton s ThomM 
Morel Is more -typical of the pf? . 
tlan: solid, stolft wirth) ; 
fjqientiy charisihatiO, to set the pui** 




ARPS 


T here have been times when to 
name the art school was tanta- 
mount to concluding what kind 
of work a student might be 
.taina but that is no longer the case. 
SUl influences are as incon- 
Hous as those of the teaching staff 
r ro uch so that natural landscape and 
Se sober painting from life practised 
hv John Wonnacott at Norwich arc no 
oo« evident there than at Manchester 
or Chelsea. 

There is no particular avant-garde 
influence either Auerbach and l Kos- 
have their followers in William 
Butler and Sarah Florence (Norwich), 
orchard Elliot (Manchester) and Jus- 
rina Curtis (St Martin’s) and there is 
still a growing number of students with 
more expressionist ambitions, like 

Angela Sewell (Manchester), Cather- 
ine Damon and Louise Edgerton 
(Chelsea) or Michael Ross and Virgi- 
nia Tevendale (St Martin’s), but for 
every hard-nosed realist, like Michael 
Crazier (Norwich) and Ceri Shields 
i (Chelsea), there are half a dozen 
abstractionists, whether hard-edged. 


Kslural, like Jeremy Tishler (Nor- 
wich) and Bonni Banks (Chelsea) or 
I more atmospheric, like G Tanner 


more atmospheric, like G Tanner 
(Norwich), Patricia Wheatley (Man- 
chester) and Tommy Benson (St Mar- 
tin’s). In fact, a return to abstraction 
might be the current tendency. 

After a decade or more of pre- 
dominantly abstract sculpture, it is the 
resurgence of the figurative or, at 
least, the immediately suggestive that 
attracts interest now. Precisely mea- 
sured, minimally geometric pieces, 
like Jason Perrin's (Chelsea) are rare. 
Where abstraction is clearly present , it 
tends to burgeon into organic life, like 
Vivienne Ware’s (Manchester) near- 
botanic work or approach the surreal, 
like David Gray’s (Central) welded, 
scrap-metal images. Even mud, felt 
and fur are invested with erotic con- 
notations by students like Nicholas 
Crowley (Chelsea). But the inclination 
towards more overt representation is 
so perisistent that Caroline Chapman 
(Manchester) bends chicken-wire and 
dtborab Cook (St Martin’s) stuffs red 
plush into human fortns only a little 
les life-like than the moulded metal 
and modelled plaster ones by Helen 




T erm has ended at the Central 
School of Ballet and, like 
schools all over the country, 
the noticeboards are bare and 
the place has a faint air of abandon- 
owl,, Upstairs, however, there is no 
wramer respite for Ballet Central, the 
performing group of the CSB, who are 
eortnlly swoatlng through rehearsals 
for a hectic schedule of performances 
which indudes appearing at the Royal 
Festival Hall ana at the Roehampton 
ostituta with members of the Bolshoi 
Ballet Academy. This Latter booking Is 
something of a coup for the CSB, 
whose graduates all undergo the Rus- 
»n system of training, 
ree school was founded five years 


felt and 
fur 


Michael Clarke on the 
art schools 9 degree 
shows 


Armitagc (Central) and Nicola Pcrrott 
(Manchester) and while Sophie Tilson 
(Chelsea) revives portraiture, Justin 
Wheatley (St Martin's) finds ways of 
extending the academic. 

Local factors appear to determine 
design no more than they do painting 
or sculpture and as craft students 
increasingly turn to creating unique, 
even autonomous objects, the distinc- 
tions between one material form and 
another become as blurred as they 
have long since been between certain 
crafts and fine-art. Textile students 
epitomize this renewed freedom, as 
ne who saw the Central-Camber- 
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degree shows will know. Many stu- 
dents, like Jude Hawkesley (Trent) 
and Sarah Tressider (Derby), work 


across a wide range of surface design, 
including wall and wrapping papers. 




the most exuberant invention was at 
Manchester and in particular, the 
constructed textiles. Tufting, slotting, 
niching, embroidering and quilting are 
commonplace hereund while students 
like Lauren Whittaker reach out to 
include hBts and Carol Ann Hayes 
footwear, Georgia Cooper makes pic- 
tures by printing etchings on to appli- 
qudd muslin blinds and Isabel David- 
son, like Vivienne Ware in another 
department, makes sculptures by em- 
ploying the same technique as that 


Portrait by Sophie Tilson (Chelsea), and hat by Bovali Read (Middlesex) 


used to stiffen gentlemen's collars. 

Long before the industrial revolu- 
tion, craftsmen were producing deluxe 
objects meant more for aesthetic satis- 
faction than utilitarian use, so why not 
now? If jewellers like Dan Dower 
(Middlesex) are free to carve Plexi- 
glass into fantastic hair ornaments, 
why cannot Sandra Tindlcy (Ravens- 
boume) lie a colour-glazed teapot Into' 
a splendid bow or Moira Matthews 
(Middlesex) make a transparent piece 
of sculpture out of a metal and glass 
chair? After all, however much the 
elegantly coiled and slabbed ceramic 
vessels of Clodagh McColgan (Man- 
chester) depend upon their explicit 
structure, they are no more sailed to 


mass-production than the hats of 
jeweller Bevali Read (Middlesex). 
Less so, even, than the platinum 
necklaces of Ruth Dojnn (Middlesex) 
where each segment is joined to the 
next by a ha If -concealed, rotating ball. 

In fact, it is students like Rutn that 
make nonsense of our art school 
departmentalization. The mechanisms I 
of her necklaces and reversible 
brooches are as much a part of product 
or industrial design as many a piece 
exhibited under those labels ana, un- 
like most design students, she was not 
working from the common set briefs 
that dominate so many design degree 
shows, like the one at Manchester 
where some students showed little 
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whxjI, they aimed (o revitalize stan- 
dards of dance training in this countiy 
ty introducing the Russian system of 
«®ning for classical ballet and incor- 
l»mUng other disciplines sdeh as 
Wfog and music to create a perfectly 
rf^foped: all-found artist. Lofty 
wcais, indeed, aqd since 1982 their 
ttwimltment has been well and trul 
tei 


All-round 
artists 

Janette Wolf on the 
growth of the Central 
School of Ballet 

tinuousbut business sponsorship has at 

athlqDguUhed background in dance | ^' ar ^ i P S w ™d othcnllseb^ unabls 

. to study. Because local authority 
grants are discretionary for * c 
some students receive a grantandhaye 
their fees paid, but these are the lucky 
few: Many students have to take on 


studies or Supplement 

is a constant source of anguish to the 



else. No doubt the economics of 
industrial production do not encour- 
age personal idiosyncrasies but they do 
invite original invention, like Martin 
Hasenstrauch’s (Manchester) safety 
stirrup where the hinges open to 
release (he foot under appropriate 
pressure, Giles Hopley’s (Central), 
voice-synthesised, domestic weighing 
scale which is of particular use to Ihe 
visually handicapped or Graham 
.Balt’s (Ravensboume) public seating 
system with self-locking seats canti- 
levered from a common support like 
I bunting on a line. How much, one 
wonders, were these design solutions 
1 determined by the art school in which 
I they were discovered? 


Tent pegs 

The sooner Chichester can build its 
new studio the better. However 
friendly Its temporary tent, the pe- 
nitential benches huddled in knee- 
crushing proximity can easily turn 
• enjoyment into endurance . And young 
casts are not helped by the equally 
cramped stage rostra and the daylight 
which makes peering audience faces 
very visible for much of a summer 
evening. Roll on 1989. 

Taken out of Farquhar via Brecht to 

The - 


contains some 30 12 to 16-year-old 
senior vouth theatre members, who 


I » 
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on to encourage 


young talent and he 


school once a wee 



many parents 


ung cast. 


adventure which emerged did contain 
gallant work nnd some individual 
achievements. Edward ■ Hamilton’s 
Captain Plume kept the pace of intri- 
gue boiling and victoria Scott as her, 
namesake Victoria Balance looked 
well worth, all the plotting for while 
making , her character a determined 
individual too. • . : 

. As her, father Jake Cowan de- 
veloped a fine, firm line in subduing 
servants. Best of. all was Stephen 
Frost's Sergeant Kite. Ever alert, prof 
jeering reactions as strongly as his own 
tides, he managed to make that poten- 
tially tiresome device the calchphrase 
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dirwtfdiVM dancers alike. mutU 


. AKbo.ughJt is twtariy f o say what 
rise -benefits thJs wilf . bring, it is 
undoubtedly an association -that will 
enhance the School's credibility arid, it. 
is hoped, .its exposure. v 


ance from a young actor who dearty 
thinks on stage. • ' • 

Performed' by Youth Senior Plus 
Theatre (how many phrases before 
itbey draw, a pension?) The Mayor or 
Zalanua had a well-turned aria of grief 
.from Ka(ie Whittlok's besmirched 
Isabel; and good work from Gareth 
Weeks, Alex: Ryan. Michael Storey 
arid (especially) James , Foster, but 
: Claris Rankin’s naturalistic production 
; was rarely convincing. 

• Timothy Ramsdeh 
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RESOURCES 


Rights 


What are they and who 
decides? Paul Lewis 
reviews two new teaching 
packs which attempt to 
confront these issues 


Rlehfs 

By Derek Wright mid Pcicr Brown- 
John 

From the series •■Thinking ahuui 
Social and Moral Issues'* 

Pcrgainon Educational Productions 
'Pupils' hook £1.50: renclicrs* book 
£5.95 

Religious and Moral Education Press. 
Hennock Road. Exeter EX2 8RP. 
Work watch 

By Liz Morton. Chris Moore and 
Phyllis Hyde 

Single copies £14 ind pnstugc; five or 
more are £7 each plus postage. 

West Midlands Low Pay Unil. Wolvcr- 
fey House. IK Digbctli. Birmingham 
B5 6BJ. 


Rights to this and thar nrc asserted 
very easily nowadays. The “right” to 
shop on Sunday is an example of a 
, trivial "freedom" dressed in the pom- 
'pous clothes of a right. 

Rights offers no guidance on this 
important distinction between rights 
nna freedoms. The book encourages 
the reader to think about . or at least of . 
many different rights. But the only 
distinction it attempts is between legal 
and moral rights, and it makes only a 
limited analysis of the relationship 
between them. The message is thnt in 
the area of rights there are no facts, 
only opinions. 

I. It introduces young people to the 
confused thought that surrounds rights 
but offers no guidance rs to how to cut 
through it - as if just encouraging 
people to. think about something or 
: discuss it in groups were .enough. Some . 
: People say. thq Earth goes round the 
.Sun, others take the opposite View. 
With your partner, give three reasons 
for each opinion ana then write down 
what you think and why. But, please 
-JPfes, does it go round the Sun or not? 

■ Rights also omits any discussion of 
pbwer and the way that those without' 
it can use rights to challenge i hose with 
it., Nor does it explain how those with 
power use legal rights to oppress those 
without power. 

Pf course, good teaching would 

■ Ww tljese criticisms, Bui the 
; teachers* book is even more highly 
Structured than the pupils*. It contains 

phQtocopiabie worksheets, but no fac- 
tual information to enable the teacher 
to answer, the questions it poses the 
pupils such asi At wbat age can you a) 
“Hye a car! (easy), b ) be tat toed (more 
difficult), c) have sexual intercourse 
(no simple answer). If .you cannot 
answer those questions unaided then 
Rights will not teach ybur'pppiis about 

- rifihtS. onlv about crtnfminn 
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Fascinating rhythm 

Nigel Morgan looks at percussion in the classroom 


Modular Frame Percussion System 
Frame Drums: small (9 x 9in) £39.88; 
medium (12 x 9in)£44.16; large (12 x 
12in) £46.51; baby jumbo (16 x I2in) 
£49.75; jumbo (16 X 16in) £59.59 
Sticks: 1 pair £1.65 
Woodbeils on stand: set of three 
£35.24 

Double gong bells: small £16.44; 
medium £17.74 
Gong bell post £9.73 
Cane rattles: bottle-shaped . £4.00; 
horse-shoe shaped £7. 13; bambqo rasp 
£6.74 •. 

Complete set £316.71 + VAT 
Acom (Percussion) Ltd, Unit 34 , 
Abbey Business Centre. Ingate Place, 
London SW8 3NS. 

..Percussion. Plus 

Glockenspiels: Soprano diatonic 

PP001 £27.00; chromatic half PP002 
.£22.50;. alto- diatonic PP003 £37.20;. 
chromatic half PP0Q4 £27.90 ' ' 

EJ Arnold & Son Ltd, Parkside Lane. 
Dewsbury Road, Lee ds LSU 5TD. 

When Car! Orff met; the founding 
: father of • ethnomusicolpgy, Curt 
Sachs, in .the 1920s, his interest in 
simple mslrumenis was fired. "In the 
beginning was the drum,” said Sachs. 
Drums and' rattles provided the back- 
bone of work with improvisation using 
rhythm. Later a chance invitation ■ to ' 
. the home of two Swedish sister? to see 
a pbppet; performance sparked bff a . 
conversation about ■ the 1 : gam elan 
orchestra accompaniments to Indp- 
nesian puppet dramas. Npt long after- 
wards, Orff, received from the two 
sisters a. parcel containing & gamelan 
xylophone; The rest is history , • ■' 
Orff initialed the creative use of ■ 
percussion in the classroom, and in- 
terest in the medium is growing apace, 
with/awareness of the richness oF 
ethnic musics. His ideas are nbw wclf 
integrated ■ .Into classtoom .. music 


ia te Slxtjesi with thfc. development .'of 


secondary schools that took much of its 
impetus from the music of Cage, 
Stockhausen and Messiaen, compos- 
ers who have explored and extended 
the palette of percussion sounds and 
techniques. 

By the early Eighties, the infiltration 
of rock music into the curriculum 
brought the drum kit and. more re- 
cently, the drum machine, a small 
computer-based instrument featuring 
digital sound samples of real percus- 
sion instruments that can be program- 
med in step or real time. 

, The forma! use of percussion as 
instrumental accompaniment has been 
extended by many teachers who have 
seen the results of the work of John 
Stevens (whose excellent book Search 
and Reflect offers percussion based 
activities) and Peter Renshaw's Com- 
-munlcation Skflls-CQURjLst tbsLOuild- 
hail School. This approach attempts to 
create an environment for music-mak- 
ing that depends on collaboration, 
intensive listening and a precision of 
performance that includes a wide 
range of musical skills.. Gtogp games 
anqexerdses, often using only percus- 
sion, are now the starting point, and 
can be seen In use from the infant 
classroom to the university. In this, 
together with the emphasis on the 
multi-cultural aspects of music, we are 
. rediscovering the source of Carl Orffs 
original enthusiasm.. J 

A range of percussion instruments 
that seeks, to complement this red is* 
dovery has- been devised by Aconi 
(Percussion) Ltd. Since 1977 this com- 
pany have been Involved in ethnic 
drum making (African, Middle East- 
ern and Asian) providing a service to 
many cultural troupes visiting and now 
settling in Europe. For the educational 
market they have created a Modular 
Frame Drum Percussion System. This 
is made.upof indigenous West African 

. instruments nnri rhi»ir nilin llflrplnnn » f 
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Quality against quantity. For the secon- 
dary classroom, the complete system 
would cost only lust a little more than 
the most basic digital drum machine. 



instruments and their own versions of 
Wejt African drums. • 

.Tile three square and two ohlong 
frame drums have tunable vellum 
drumheads. The drums can be hand' 
held orplayed from the floo^or fable 
lop .with i * special, rest to which can be 


The result was An 


.•A**™ Percussion features in the 
1987 E J Arnold catalogue. The firm 
have recently moved into the manufac- 
tu [ e of percussion instruments them- 
selves. ■ The first Percussion Plus 
launch includes a full range of beaters 
and mallets for educational and profes- 
sional use plus alto and soprano 
glockenspiels. The glockenspiels are 
modular and come in diatonic (white 
notes) and chroma^ sections that can 

hf» mtf UaJ T* L. _ - ■ • 


are supplied with three spare notes* 
two F sharps and one B flat, and one 
pair of beaters. The range is 13 notes. 
iiiB^aluminiura notebars are set on 
wqoden; bases with all-important rub- 
i Tu ins,ru ments are not 

? a niSw b k^i he V reextreme| y^ od “ 
th^mar^^er l ^ 3n 9ny; alternative on 




it beautifully made”. Constructed 
from English beech, the instruments 
and frames are indeed most attractive 
but extremely sturdy. There are a 
minimum of extra bits to lose and in 
the rough and tumble of some clas- 
srooms tne instruments would stand up 
pretry well. The drums and bells can be 
slotted together to make a unified kit 
for one player which gives an impress- 
ive range of sound. 

The modular approach could prove 
effective for secondare teachers who 
do not wish to commit themselves to 
the purchase of traditional African 
drums or Indian tabias (some so called 
educational models are most dis- 
appointing and expensive). These in- 
struments would be valuable for the 
multicultural element In GCSE music 
and the system has been carefully 
designed with this in mind. 

The drums do sound good. There is 
a considerable and pleasurable differ- 
ence between playing plastic heads 
found on most classroom percussion 
arid the goatskin, heads these drums 
use. The only disappointing instru- 
ment was the bamboo rasp. H ere the 
Galt model would be a more practical 
and cheaper alternative. The price of 
u *J!S dual instruments is more than 
the Orff drums and tunable bongos. 
Primary schools have to weigh up 

minllfv naninct nuantli.i C .i-_r T 


Torojn: Creating an Indonesian 
parn 

Museum of Mankind, London 
Until September 4 
Admission free 


Quietly and without much fuss son^ 
thing extraordinary is taking placein 
Burlington House. Just around ( 
corner from all the natty gents 1 suiting 
in the Burlington Arcade a group j 
four craftsmen are building a C 
wooden structure in honour of tfie 
Rice Goddess. As little as you have 
heard oF Toraialand in Sulawesi have 
imagined a room full or the 

S unt smell of carving wood where 
t dark men in bank shirts with 
great concentration carve designs onto 
great logs of wood, while behind them 
photographs of lush green fields re- 
mind you of their home, and near them 
cluster groups of surprised school* 
children, simply watching. Instead of a 
foreman fhey have a priest to tell them 
the ritual time for each action. Instead 
of clocking on and off each man clearly 
works to his own rhythm. 

The visitor approaches the scene 
through a display of other folk arts of 
Sulawesi: cane hats, a carved burial- 
scene with an effigy and bier, wooden 
spoons and coffers. These are all 
impressive in their strength and sim- 
plicity, as is the water bird-scaring 
device to protect the rice fields. Bnt 
the interesting thing to watch - and Is 
this a sad reflection on our hurried way 
of life? - is the co-operation, with few 
words and mutual confidence, of a 


the Museum of Mankind as well as 
in it. 

Victoria Neumark 


Writes 


Now and Then 

Young Writers’ and Illnstrators’ Pack 

By Marion Kamlish 

£5.95 

Now and Then Press, 47 Arlington Rd, 
London NW1 7ES. 


This fs a double pocket plastic folder 


i l a 


pencil. One book. Then, consists of a 
Facsimile of The Scott Children, a 
handwritten and illustrated story pro-: 
duced in 1886 by 12-ycar-old Gertrude 
Sharpe of Hampstead. The other; 
book. Now, is blank; and the idea is 
that a young reader will be inspired to. 
produce a handwritten illustrated 
book of her own. 

The facsimile book is charming and 
absorbing, and makes a wonderful, 
document of Victorian life through the 
eyes of a child. The notion of produc- 
ing the pack based upon it is interest- 
ing, but I am not entirely convinced 
that many children actually operate in 
this - way. Certainly for schools {Jj c 
facsimile book would be considerably 
, more useful than the pack as a whole, 
.although the latter might make a 
change as a prize or a present. 

Gerald Halgh 
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MIDLAND BANK SCHEME 

Midland Bank's University Sponsorship 
Scheme Is Intended to help those 
wishing to enter the ban Wrtg world. .. . 

Students are selected during the • 

academic year In whldh they take their 
levels and are offered placed, for the; 
banking degree cortdfflbnal lipdntne . 
achievement of certain grades. - , 
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months wrthln the Mtdiahd 
ffnaily. If they wl$b. apply tp.rejdln . 

‘Midland as graduate entrants. • ‘ ; 

Group Graduate Sponsorship 1 

Scheme, Midland Batik PLC, 24-3u 
Hdlborn, 1 Lpriddn EG^N.^Y.' 
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R ESOURCES/' VIDEO 


20th century heroes 

From the “greatest civilian army ever assembled" to the miners at the coal face, the life 
of Britain in the Thirties was recorded by the GP0 Film Unit 
Jacquetta Megarry reviews this unique archive material 


r,P0 Films 

VHS £9*95 each or £59.50 for all seven 
Post Office Educational Service, 
purlers B U ildings 33 Grosve- 
por Place. London SW1X IPX. 

i major achievement of the video 
cassette recorder is making Rim ac- 
cessible to schools. The difficulties of 
ooerating and maintaining film projec- 
(ots combined with the inflexibility of 
booking dates, obstructed teachers* 
attempts to integrate film with the 
curriculum. The release in VHS for- 
mat of a selection of the GPO film 
unit's finest documentaries from the 
period 1934—41 introduces a much 
wider audience to priceless contem- 
porary film stock. 

An excellent booklet, with evoca- 
tive line drawings and well-chosen 
quotations, conjures up a feeling for 
the Him vaults of the Thirties. Each 
cassette contains three to five films 
with a total duration of an hour; the 
selection is neither chronological nor 
thematic, so teachers will need to refer 
to the catalogue descriptions. 

The material has a major place in the 
teaching of 20th-century history. The 
generation with childhood memories 
of wartime is approaching grand- 
parenthood, so first-hand film of Bri- 
tain at war is invaluable. “Britain Can 
Take It" was filmed at white-hot 
intensity during one night five weeks 
into the Blitz of London. It was 
scripted by the American journalist 
Quentin Reynolds. Over footage of 
the air raid shelters, he celebrates the 
“greatest civilian army ever assembled 
. . . brokers, clerks, peddlers, mer- 
chants by day, they are heroes by 
night," 

After close-up shots and vivid 
soundtrack of the fury of the bombing, 
the cleaning up operation next morn- 
ing is calmly studied. A bus lies on its 
side, yet the Londoners get to work on 
time. Buildings that cost five centuries 
of labour may have been destroyed In 
five seconds, says Reynolds, but the 
spirit and courage of the Londoners 
was unconquerable. As a propaganda 
netcise this film was extremely 



able, but the system of mechanical 
drop nnd pick up - at twer a mile n 
minute - was an integral part of a 
postal system whose efficiency puts to 
shame today's product of centralized 
sorting. . 

Teachers of media studies will enjoy 
the chance to observe how skilful 
editing adds a feeling of pace, with 
rabbits scurrying away from the train, 
blurred shots of reciprocating motion 
and fast-paced music combined with 
the rhythm of Auden's poeiry. As in 
“Men of the Lightship", the figures arc 
not actors, but workers of the travell- 
ing post office and the LMS Railway. 

■ Job in n Million" was made the 
Followingyear, and follows the life of a 
16-ycnr-ofd Cockney post office mes- 


senger throughout his iwo-vcar prob- 
ationary training- It shows the GPO as 
benevolent employer, offering not 
only u secure jou with n pension at 60, 
but also health and welfare, and ex- 


benevolent cmr 


cr, offering noi 
lb n pension at 60, 


spirit and courage of the Londoners 
was unconquerable. As a propaganda 
exercise, this film was extremely 
powerful, Reynolds took It straight to 
Jke White- House where it gave 
Roosevelt the ammunition he needed 
to Wing American popular opinion 
behind. Britain's war effort. 

JThe First pays" portrays everyday 
ofe duripg the first days or wot*. Over 
, shots of church • towers with bells 
ringing, we hear the voice of Neville 
■ Chamberlain declaring that Britain is 
nwat war with. Germany. We see the 
preparations: air raid shelters, barrage 
tajjpons, blackout and sand bags. 


The organizational task involved in 
evacuating 750,000 children is con- 
veyed by the steam-hauled evacuation 
trains, with animals on platforms label- 
led with their destinations. Brass 
bands play -for the troop trains and 
there is a sense of everyone on the 
move - children away from danger, 
armed forces towards the battlefields. I 
Old masters are buried in the country- 
side, leaving bare WRllsal the National 
Gallery. Empty seats at the British 
Museum and deserted theatres under- 
line the sense of lull before the storm. 

“Men of the Lightship” is a dramatic 
reconstruction oftlie Nazi bombing of 
the East Dudgeon lightship in January 
1940. The film uses officers and men in 
place of actors, and it was a remark- 
able success in the commercial cinema. 
The slow build-up of atmosphere, 
though effective , will perhaps pall with 
today's pupils. But the sheer <le- 
fencelessness of the lightship against 
the relentless bombing - a gross viola- 
tion of its centurics-old international 
immunity - still provokes a powerful 
sense of outrage. After the sinking, the 
crew row all night only to die of cold, 
hunger and their wounds on the sands 
of the east coast. 

Several films give an insight into the 
work, leisure ana social life of ordinary 
people during the Thirties. Coal 
Face" was made in 1935 by much of the 


same talent as made the famous “Night 
Mail" the following year. John Grier- 
son produced both, and each features 
words by W H Auden and music by 
Benjamin Britten, with Cavalcanti as 
director. 

“Coal Face" vividly portrays the I 
i dirt, labour, danger and sweat of the 
coal miner's day: every year, one in 
five miners was injured. We sec how 
the life of the village depends on the 
mine, with houses owned by the pit, 
and alternative jobs difficult or im-. 
possible to find. Excellent camera 
work picks up telling details, hke coal 
dust on the sandwiches being cheer- 
fully consumed by biack-facecT miners. 
Cavalcanti edited these images from 
material previously Shot for other 
purposes. The inspiration of involving 
Britten and Auden (both young and 
unknown at the time) seems to nave 
been entirely to his credit. 

•‘Night Mail" is perhaps the most 
famous documentaiy of all time, and 
here we can see how much it stood on 
the shoulders of “Coal Face”. Directed 
on location by Harry Watt,. it tells the 
exciting story of the overnight postal 
special train from London to Glasgow, 
the intense work of sorting letters m 
the travelling post office section, and 
the mail being bagged and prepared 
for the drop. As a method of timing, “2 
bridges and 45 beats".seems remark. 
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tytloku: How To Win Your Place At 

Wyteehnie - . 

VHS or Betpmax 
£49.95 - 

Impact Video,: 2 Back Mountjqy, 
Durham Clty. DH 1? AZ. 
at University 

Diversify of Sheffield. Audio Visual 
w^TelevIsioh Centre 
VHS. free hlre to schools. 1 
Spools Liaison Service, University of 
Wield, - Favell Rd, Sheffield S1Q 
2TN.;.r " : ■ ' 

Mw into: The, Fast Lane: Higher 
l^fodoctpry Technology and En- 
Qmv^rslon Courses * • 

: nbductJd by ,the Write Company for 
.J®Nationa| Advisory Bpdy forPubllc 

^Sector Hikber Pducwlon 


^^r-Hi^her Education : , . W . 

^Pj^f'pta^ be obtained on free loan 
The .HlTECC Unit,, f National 




sizeable number of students opting For 
a place at poly rather than at university 
nd. as b result, many of the more 
popular courses are hugely o^ u b- 

^roiy v L with th , sm 

‘ vet* 


that is precise,- sensible and modest. 

In contrast i modesty is a quality 
scarcely in evidence, throughout the 
length of Life at University, an un- 
ashamed sates pitch from the Universi- 
ty of Sheffield. After some well-judged 
remarks from a schools liaison officer 
on the need for close scrutiny or all 
university handbooks for details of 
courses offered and accommodation 
available, the video Ul-advisedly loses 
all pretence at objectivity aiuifocuscs 
almost exclusively on life at Sheffield. 

A good m ft is, too -or so we gather 

- - ° i .41.. avnliaAOP |)g- 


tended education up to prize dny. 

“Spare Time" is rich m social his- 
tory, showing us the leisure activities * 
of workers in the steel, cotton and coal t 
industries. The very concise sound- ! 
track leaves plenty of opportunity for 
the teacher to talk over it. Hobbies 
range from the expected (football, 
brass bands and cycling) to the less 
obvious (ballroom dancing and dra- 
ma). Powerful emotional tone is pro- 
vided by the Handel male voice choir, 
whose singing links a variety of shots 
and contrasts with percussive mine 
noises and the dropping of the pit cage. 
Director Humphrey Jennings empha- 
sizes the diversity of individual in- 
terests of working people; the com- 
mentary (by Laurie Lee) closes with 
the observation: "spare time gives us a 
chance to do what wc like, a chance to 
be most ourselves". • . 

“A Mid-Summer Days Work is 
about Hie laying of an underground, 
telephone cable in the Chilterns.' Per- 
feet sunny weather and Elgar's music 
evoke the ominous stillness of these 
summer months before the outbreak 
of the Second World War. Over shots 
of the cottage where Milton finished 
Paradise Lost and the AmCrsham 
residence of Sir Francis Drake’s de^ 
scendants. we hear commentary in a 
curiously familiar voice. Closing cred- 
its reveal that it belongs to Robin Day, 

40 years younger and unfamiliar in his 
unobtnisiveness. 

“Love on the Wing" is an early 
colour animation film on Air Mail. A 
miniature masterpiece in imaginative 
and technical innovation, with deli- 
cately synchronized niusic, this four- 
minute gem shows how much qualify 
and subtlety has been lost by the crude 
computer animations of today. 

The leaden sincerity of the Sheffield 
video becomes all the more obvious 
when compared with Move Into the 
Fast Lane, a short account of the 
HlTECC initiative by the National 
Advisory Body for Public Sector High- 
er Education to provide ohc-year con- 
version courses for 615 students at 26 
polytechnics and colleges from 
September 1987. Opening shots of a 
Lotus smartly overtaking other traffic 
immediately establish the twin themes 
of movement and success, arid inter- 
views with two engineers and a compu- . 
ter specialist who switched to science 
courses after inking arts A levels 

E ra vide ample evidence of the posslb.i- 
tics offered by the scheme. 


In chorus 


ndon W1P 9FF 


ly thing about the video 
Is first-class. 


forte points made in the commentary 


women scientist* - a welcome. correc- 
tive to the populpr option of science as 
a male enclave) are brief and pointed, 
and various cdplaitis of Industry help 
hammer home the message that, for 
angineeringand technology graduates,, 
the prospects , atfe virtually limitless.; 


Ancient Theatre and Its Legacy 
Staging Greek Tragedy (video and 
slide pack) 

Staging Roman Comedy (video and 
slide pack) 

VHS, U-matic £35 + VAT each 
Audio-Visual Centre, irnivereity of 
WnTwick. Coventry CV31 1ER. 

There is a seat on the central aisle in 
the ancient theatre of Epidaurus in ^ 
Greece . on which television presenters > 
always seem to sit. Some years ago Sir 
Peter Hall had it while talking about 
the amphitheatre's influence on the 
design of the Olivier auditorium on the 
South Bank. Then Ronald Harwood 
perched there at one point in his , BBC 
Television series Alt the Worlds a 

5 %v It has been ceded to Dr Richard 
Beacham of the University of War- 
wick. And he is determined to make 
the most of the opportunity. 1 ndeed. in 
the course of one 25-minute video tape 
he contrives to say far more about the 1 

K tical realities of Greek drama than 1 
or Harwood ever did. I 

Staging Creek Tragedy uses a mix- 
ture of film of actual sites and graphics 
to explain something of how ancient 
Greek tragedy seems to have been 
produced. It assumes merely that its 
audience will be familiar with the 
Oresteia, but it is by no means a slight, 
skimpy introduction. Beacham pre- 
sents an impressive array of both 
literary and archaeological evideucc to 
support everything he says - even 
conjectures about where the Chorus 
stood and how the famous carpet was 
laid in Aeschylus' Agamemnon. 

Backing up the video Is a set of 
detailed study notes keyed to a set of 
slides. A mixture of photographs of the 
theatres at Epidaurus. Athens and 
Delphi and some scholarly artistic • 
reconstructions, these are intended as 
l “prompts" for subsequent classroom 
discussion: But with whom? Dr 
■ . Beachom’s notes are vague on this 
>: point; suffice it to say that the whole 

i pock will be invaluable for groups 
i studying theatre • oris at any level 
: between GCSE arid first degree, 

s The latter, indeed, might Find even 
more in Beacham's companion pack. 
Staging Roman Comedy. More prac- 
: tjeal than his conjectural .essay on 

s ••. Greek tragedy. It follows him around 
Rome and Pompeii as he collects 
information about the kind of theatre 
> Plautus knew. Still hot on his heels, it 
then records the construction of a 
full-scale replica back In Warwick and 
an experimental performance Of Mues 
Oloriosus , (“The Braggart Soldier ). 

■ Qncc again there Is 9 supporting 
booklet and a set of slides, and these 
too reflect . Benchdm's en thuslasm . 
Even more than Staging Greek 
Tragetly, in fact, this pack is the perfect. 
Introduction to ancient theatre and its 
legacy. Forget .about those glaqrny : 
Greens; Plautus might be the earliest 
Latin writer yvhose . texts have sur- 
vived, but'- his. influence Is still strong 
today as anyone who remembers 
Frankie Howerd in T 
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MEDIA 



Background 


Mnstcnvorks 

Chnnncl 4. Fridays 8.45pm 
Scribes, Scholars and Sain Is: The Arl 
of Celtic Mil miser I pis 
ITV. Sundays 2pm 


Mtuienvnrks, C4's new five-part series 
on some of the major paint mgs in the 
■ National Gallery of Scotland collec- 
tion, is in a well-tried formnt. written 
and presented by a well-practised art 
historian, Edwin Mullins. It aims to 
put each picture into its historical 
context by relating it to the visual and 
pictorial world of its lime, with die 
commentary providing the relevant 
biographical, technical, social and 
cultural information to explain its 
meaning. Contradictions arc ignored 
or slid over, since the whole purpose is 
to sum up the work’s essence in 10 
minutes. 

Mullins is something or an expert al 
this, offering us just enough facts, 
figures and illustrations to feel our way 
into thfe period and . place, of the. 
tainting, as in the first programme on 


You’re in business 

John Pardoe on a series for entrepreneurs 


The Business Exchange 
Channel 4 
Sundays 5.15pm 

In his autobiography Bertrand Russell 
recalls the types of people he met on a 
long sea voyage. He concludes that if 
you are looking for stimulating and 
interesting company and conversation 
you should avoid businessmen. It is n 
view with which many teachers will 
agree. It is also the problem facing a 
Tv producer of business programmes, 
Of course there is nn audience for 
business just as there is a readership 
for the "how I built a successful 
business" type of book. Out is the 
audience wider than the specialist one? 

The producers of The Business Ex- 
change have settled for the specialist 
and limited audience of practising and 
would-hc business people. They have 
not, however, entirely avoided the 
problem. Teachers will want to know 
whether it is also a series to stimulate 
the entrepreneurial instinct in tomor- 
row's workforce. On the evidence of 
the first programme, I would nut 
expect any budding young entrep- 
reneur to he greatly stimulated by it. 


Each week the programme aims to 
study a new business and tin estab- 
lished one. The new entrepreneur is 
invited to seek advice from the one 
who has already made it, to discuss 
problems with a consultant, and with 
the "business vox pop”, introduced by 
means of the telephone. Hie phone-in 
is a natural for radio, but adds nothing 
to television. Moreover, the time 
allowed for the vox pop is so limited os 
[ to be useless. If the questions or 
comments of those who phone in are 
worth henring, they deserve more than 
the cursory, desperatc-to-gct-une- 
morc-phone-call-in approach. 

The crux of The Business Exchange 
is the study of a new entrepreneur 
confronting and seeking solutions to 
early problems. If the programme 
continues to find new businesses with 
the intrinsic interest of Mark Calla- 
han’s Alternative Cleaning Company, 
it can afford to rely on the strength of 
this idea without decking it out witli 
telephone uuickics. 


telephone in 

Mark Callahan's problem was very 
familiar to expanding new businesses 
in Britain today. The quality of the 
service he can provide depends on the 


familiar to expanding new businesses 
in Britain today. The quality of the 


quality of his staff and supervisors. He 


his contemporaries, the approach is 
. loo elliptical to get to the heart of the 
Mrprk. Too. often, Uie camera is on 
other works, sometimes in the same 
gallery, ihe principal one out of view, 
m the attempt to establish a context for 
the painting, it too easily becomes an 
Illustration of the historical points 
.made; the actual picture disappears 
beneath an - accumulation • of 
documented facts; Mullins should 
have attended more closely to 
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ground should only bd a'shadow so as 
not to divert attention from theffaco. 

Scribes , Scholars and Sdliits, Ulster 
TV’s new three-part series, ta much 
more ambitious, nothing less than an 
.investigation into why the 10 gospel 
manuscripts. :now 1,000 years old and 
•preserved in Trinity Cojlfcge, : Oubjin 
and The Royal, Irish Academy, were 1 
written,- how long 'it took apd.whm 
complex methods wen: used to design 
and m,akc them. Tyro of these manu- 
scripts are famous, the: exquisitely 




Putting Women in the Picture 
BBC! • 

Monday, August 24 9;30pnt; repealed 
Tuesday, September 1 . 1.50pm . 


Open ihe Bax and Right to Reply. In 
Pmng Women in the Picture, barrister 
Helena Kennedy, puts TV on trial 
atom. “I promise you (his Won’t be a 
wirtge,” she says at the outset. “This is 
rast women laying claim to their half of 
the picture . . 

We the programme shows little 

thnf tun 1 . 1 : 


has found the problem of recruiting 
good staff into the retail store cleaning 
business extremely difficult to solve. 
Unfortunately the answers he got from 
the "experts" were not as interesting as 
his problem. 

In this programme, Robert Klapp 
was the businessman who had made it. 
The best advice he gave was to use his 
own company’s recruitment services 
and ring him at his office in the 
morning. 1 suspect that Mr Klapp runs 
a very good company. Interestingly, it 
was founded by his wife - so who was 
the entrepreneur? Like most business- 
men, however, he cannot impart how 
to be successful to the rest of us. 

The Business Exchange is not quite 
the Gardeners' Question Time of en- 
trepreneurs. It may be impossible for 
such a thing to exist. For Gardeners' 
Question Time relies heavily on the 
expert who is both incisive and articu- 
late and has refined his practical 
experience into something which does 
nt least approximate to a science. 
Whether there is a science of enlre- 

K reneuriaiism is doubtful. Certainly it 
as not yet been found by the 
producers of The Business Exchange. 



duced by Clare Brigstocke. 

“It's raining men " sing the Weather 
Oiris as a bevvy of TV newsmen flash 
before our eVes. For the simple truth is 
that men still dominate, both on and 
off screen. They appear twice as often 
as women aiid hold most of the top 
management jobs. The successes of 
some women have not changed the 
picture all that much. 

■ n. >L. ...Li... 


stereotypes together, zapping them 
across the screen to A fast, thoughtful 
and pitch fuhny documentary, p^o- 


Bi LiDpy ^urves challenges Ms Ken- 
, way ''to describe two of David Dimb- 
leby s suits" Many more women have 
their way. into TY news and 
• affairsjflnce th£ Sixties; when 
J pan .eakfeWeU Was ^escribed fas the 
thinking rtaft s crumpet. Bui most are 
sull young and pretty, and the ptess 
they, get suggests that the men who 
admire; them .no lodger need to be 


thinking. 

David Elstein, director of program- 
mes at Thames Television suggests 
that so many senior news people are 
men because women have only recent- 
ly entered the field. As Ms Kennedy 
comments, "there are plenty of young 
women serving their apprenticeships. 
Let's hope they're given the same 
chance as men to gain stature and 
authority as they grow older”. 

The new values have not replaced 
the old. They stand uneasily side by 
side. We can watch the quirky comedy 
of Victoria Wood or stick with the 
leering humdur of Benny Hill. In 1987, 
big breasts are still supposed to be 
funny, and quiz shows still offer con- 
testants "power tools for him; sewing 
machine tor her”. 

Audience surveys have shown that 
women are the main viewers of TV 
sit-corns, but a randomly selected 
panel of women on the programme 
argue that these are the most irritating 
shows on the box. 

“Even if they (women) are at home 
waiting for their husbands, with the 
meal on the table, does that have to 
mean that they’re mindless morons?” 
asks one. Against that, Cagney and 
Lacey is cited as an example of prog- 
ress. 

Helena Kennedy concludes by call- 
ing for a policy for change, and says 
that it won’t come about until women 
are fuilv represented in broadcasting at 
all levels. She examines the Canadian 
guidelines which require CBC’s output 
to reflect the numbers and significance 
of women in Canadian society. 

■ Michael Grade, director of prog- 
rammes at the BBC, who commis- 
sioned Putting Women in the Picture, 
agrees, that women are under-repre- 
sented, and declares that a major asset 
“nd.a majbr resource is being wasted. 




means to do something about it. . 


An information pack is available by 
sending an A4size sac with a 37p stamp 
to Putting Women in the Picture, BBC 
TV, . London W12 8QT \ It includes 
sections on understanding TV, making 


OPEN college chief executive ShA 
Inncs told The TES (May 22 hS 
that she d like to see maimtreaiti T? 
programmes encouraging potential 
students to take OC courses 7t i 2 
like the Open University has' inadv£ 
icntly stolen a march on the idea 
George Bulman, Granada's gloved 

Olimchna mhn ~ r_ 01.-1 S vU 


nenems of his OU course. He inspired 
Bulman fan Steven McGregor of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne to approach hh n. 
gional OU centre, where he found the 
tutor who dealt with him was also a 
devotee of the programme. The result 
}s that Mr McGregor has now reg- 
istered to do a foundation course. 

Don Henderson, who plays Bui - 1 
man, received the news among his fan 
letters, and comments: “Crime related 
and detective series are often accused 
of encouraging violence and general 
lawlessness. This suggests just the 
opposite effect for Bulman" 

meanwhile, the new series of prog- 
rammes for aspiring rock tmiriciaiu, 
Rockschool , to be shown In October, b 
likely to spawn an Open College emirs 
of Its own, tentatively entitled Xocttta. 
The idea Is to complement the Reel- 
school series, which deals with the 
musical side of rock, by helping young 
musicians plan a career In muse, with 
advice and guidance on equipping, 
administrating and organizing a band 
and making it economically r la bit. 

The course, which should be bvsU- 
able next January, will Include osslga- 
ments, check lists and reference mate- 
rial, with audio cassettes featuring 
young bands’ experiences and advice 
from music Industry professionals. 

One Intriguing feature: how to get 
state aid Tor your band, courtesy of Ihe 
Enterprise Allowance Scheme. 
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the e force - on-the-job schema «•( 
up by the BBC and managed by 
Community Service Volunteers - to 
finished its first four-month cycle wpi 


UllliAI/WwIvUI Y UlWHdllig . 

idea beliina the scheme Is to Iran 
unemployed people over 19 in met) a 
and other skills, Sy attaching them lo 
BBC radio and Tv programmes that 
deal with unemployment. . 

Of the 25 trainees who 
scheme (which operated in Glasgow. 
Newcastle, Cardiff and Bclfasn in 
March, eight have got jobs or nave 
been accepted for further training o' 
broadcasting or community wojx. 

One now works In a womens tup 
co-operative which makes films jor 
Channel 4, another has a place on m? 
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now things can change and useful 
resses, resources and books. 


popv^tion 
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Classified Advertisements 

Index to Appointments vacant, Wanted and other classifications 


Appointments 

vacant 

Primary Education 

Headships 23 

Scale 2 Posts 23 

Scale 1 Posts 23 

Middle School Education 
Giber than by Subjects 2-1 

Secondary Education 
Computer Studies 24 

Economics & Business Studies 24 
English 24 

Geography 24 

History 24 

Milbemalics 24 

Modern Languages 24 

Music 24 

Physical Education 24 


Primary School 
fitacation 


OXFORD 

ST ALOY9IUS FIRST 
SCHOOL R.C. I AIDED ) 

Croup 3 

HEADTEACHER 

Required far January I BBS. 
Applicants must ba practising 
Catholics. 

Application forma available 
farm, and returnable to. the 
Clerk to tlia Governors, 145 
Woodstock Rd: OxTord OXB 
'W. Closing date September 
11th. (50026) 110010 


2 Posts and above 


WRRAL 

a°A i L ,TAN dorouoh 

!ohopX roe ' b piumary 
■ Qoorue'e Road, Wnllasny. 
™trral.L45 5FN 
2 °- On Roll 600 

ig 3? r0 “ ■ for Saptember 

“J *OOn BB POBBlblO. 

SCALfe S TEACHER. 
miiL • Pertlculer roapnnnl- 
Wioo | Crimea In tlio Upper 

r ° rm " cun bn 
nrrf^P' 1 , E5 Jm 11,0 Edurntlon 
Cleveland Strort. 

*!5iV?;. b 'schr l , ‘,', d o l b f 0 fo'; 

S5W"' ,}gglo 


Religious Education 
Rural Science 


Sixth Form Colleges 
Scale i Posts 

Special Education 
Scale 1 Posts 


Appointments in Scotland 26 

Independent Schools 

Remedial and Special Needs 
Teaching Posts 25 

An and Design 25 

Classics 25 

Craft Design & Technology 25 

Economics & Business Studies 25 

Geography 25 


EALING 

LONDON DOROUOH 
EDUCATION SERVICE 
TUDOR FIRST SCHOOL 
Tudur Road. Soutlinll UD1 
1 NX 

Roqulrad for Saptambnr 1987 
a toucher Tor a class of 3rd 
years. A Scale 2 post la avail- 
able Tor a teacher off nr I nil 
Art nnd Crun but a general 
application la welcome (rom 
tench era seeking a Scale 1 
position . 

Application farms laael 
from Head to be rolurilud by 
4th September 1987. 

MULTI CULTURAL 
SUPPORT SERVICE 
BERRYMEDE FIRST 
SCHOOL 

Park Road North. Acton W3 
8SJ 

Appllcatloni* are Invltod fur n 
Scale 2 post Tri-ni qualified 
teachers with experience 
and/or commitment In one of 
the following: English aa a 

second language teaching, 
support for the achievement 
of puplla of ofro-carlbbean 
background. positive 

approaches to br-llnguallam. 
ability to work with col- 
leagues responding to cultu- 
ral and linguistic diversity In 
the mainstream cluaa room, 
education for eaual oppor- 
tunity. _ . 

Applications from teachers 
who share the cultural pers- 
pective of the pupils are par- 
ticularly welcome. ■ 

This post Is funded under 
Section 2 of the Local Gov- 
ernment Act 1966. 

Application forme and 
further dotalla tsoei from 
Head, to bn returned by 4th 
September I9B7. 

Ealing's New Council wel- 
comes appl lest Ians from all 
rngardlosa of sex. 
ethnic orlnln. responsibility 
Tor dependents, from people 
with dlsnbllltloa and frpm 
lesbians nnd ■ gay mon. 
(30101) 110020 


Community Education Department 

PRIMARY SCHOOLTEACHERS 

jHtslRaiponalbllltyCDT ' 

- Jfcnian Street County Primary 

District C.E. junior 

^rwrend County Primary 

JjBtlVala Prlmaiy 

Special Needa/MuBlo 
™jvO Hasth CorrmulnltylnfanW 

fw^oWgi.JuiiBRj;. Infanta' 

ttslIiSViilJ:. 

■ l°-®l7emporirv 




•v. r . ^^?«71tt074. , ~ 

.-*■ . i/'* : v' r ‘ ai oirt of iha Councll'B Equal 

b •• • ' * • ' Opportunity 

‘• ; i '■■■ .. 

lyj- -wfw*.™« orw,f - ’ .1039081 

StT^StHelens 


Maihematics 
Modern Languages 
Pastoral 

Physical Education 
Science 

Other than by Subjects 

Preparatory Schools 
English 

Modern Languages 

Music 

Science 

Othcrthan hy Subjects 

Colleges of Further and 
Terllary Education 

Directors nnd Principals 
Olhcr Appointments 

Polytechnics 
Other Appointments 


SALFORD 
CITY OF SALFORD 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ST. ANDREW'S METHODIST 
PRIMARY (CONTROLLED) 
SCHOOL 

Malic lira tar Rand Eant. Little 
Hul ton. Wuralry MUR 6AN 
ASSISTANT TEACHER Scale 
2 

Required for ltd Januury 
1 988. 

Applications are Invited 
from experienced und enthu- 
siastic teuchera Initially fur 
IntRnt-t. Applicant!! should 
state their curricular In- 
tercuts and expertise. Musk 
an urivaiitnne but not easeu- 
tin!. A new open plan re- 
placement school will opnn 
Octnbnr/Nnvoiiihrr 1907. 

rlum to xlir of existing 
nrlldul . 

Pleuar send a-u-p- fur ap- 
plication form and fm-thrr 
details to ths Chief Education 
OrNi-er. Education Office. 
Chapel Street. Salford M3 
5LT to whom completed ep- 

E illratlons should be returned 
iy 4 September 1987. 
(50113) 110020 


University Appointments 

2.H 

Research Posts 

2H 

Colleges of Higher Education 

Other Appointments 

28 

Ariull Education 

28 

Youth and Community 
Service 

28 

Overseas Appointments 

28 

Administration 


. f Locnl EJucniiun Authority 

.111 

Administration General 

30 

Educational Psychologists 

.111 

Miscellaneous 

30 

Scale 1 Posts 


Outdoor Education 

30 

Personal 

Announcements 

31 

English &sji Foreign 




Language 

31 

For Sale and Wanted 

31 

Appointments Wanted 

31 

Holidays and 
Accommodation 

31 

Educational Courses 

31 





School Visits 

31 

Tuition 

31 





Business Opportunities 

3d- 


Please add resedas Billed advertisements to: 

John Ladbrook, The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Educational Supplement, Priory House, 

St. John’s Lane, London EC1 M4BX. 

Classified Advertisement Rates: 

Single Column £2.25 per line (min. 3 lines). 

Classified Display El 2.90 per s.c.c {min. 9.5cm x 2 cols £245.10). 

Box number facility £5.00. 

All rales are exclusive ol V.A.T. 

Copy deadline {space permitting) Monday preceding Friday of 
publication. 

Corrections deadline 10.30am Tuesday preceding Friday of 
publication. 

Cancellation deadline 4.30pm Monday preceding Friday ol publication. 
All advertisements ere published subject lo the terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd. (available on request). 


BUC KINGH AMS H I RE 

CA5STLEF1EL1) COUNTY 
MIDDLE SCHOOL MlririU- 
Way. Cuxllrflclri . High 
WynimhH, Duck*. 111*12 3LE 
Hoad: Mr. L.A. Taylor 
NOR: 255 

Required for Snptnmbiir: 

1. Cilia* Tunchrr for u 1st 
venr cluxa ror one year only. 

2. ClaMt Trnrlmr for a 2nd 
year rlosB durluu the inntrrnltv 
leave or the permanent post- 
holder. 

3. Two irachrrn Tur general 
teoL-lihin duties with 3rd and 
4 Hi year puplln. Thuar urn 
Section I 1 iippoLnlimmtt, und 
are leinporsry in the first Inst- 
ania. 

Lettara of application, in- 
cluding full e.v. and the names 
and telephone number* of two 
referees should be forwarded 
to the Headmnater at the 
School as soon as po*»Cble. 
(17471) 110092 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
EDUCATION HER VICE 
1C KN I ELI) JUNIOR SCHOOL 
II I rrtxi (nit t.niK*. Lutuii. Beds. 
Romtrcd f*ir Sniitombur 
IU87. tunipornry fur imc 
term. n Junior bchoul 
ThkcIifi'. Brain linn. 

Appll'Htlim farms uvnilulilc 
from unci relurnabln id llm 
Siiuthoi'n Aren Esluruiloii 
□like, 35 n Old llcillord 
Komi. Lutun. Berts. Tnl : 
Liimn 4 1 Oft I O. 

Durtfurd-rtiire l« an Eciuul 
Opport unit lea Eb( plovcy- . 

( I 7472) 1 10022 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

THE 

T.E.S. 

when replying to 
advertisements 


FRIHAHY 

URATTACHEO 

Teaching Service (Scale 1-3) 


Unattached teachers support Newhamls 
primary schools by ensuring that vacant pests can 
be temporarily filled by staff able to work effec- 
tively with pupils in a variety of situations. 

In order to provide a high quality of professional 
. support to our primary schools, we are ready to 
offer good salaries to Unattached Teachers. 

Scale 3 posts are now available, while all posts 
attract London Allowance of £1,215, and many also 
Social Priority Allowance. 

Professional prospects are 
excellent for Unattached Teachers, ■ j 

. many of whom have moved on to 
top school posts after the 
varied experience they ~ 


Service in this multi-ethnic borough, which is 
budding new primary schools in the developing 
London Docklands, provides exciting professional 
opportunities. Some highlights of our provision 
include our new In-Service Centre' and our Outdoor 
Education Centre near the River Blackwater. 

. Nursery places are considered for the children 
of primary teachers (wherever you live) and there 
are job-sharing opportunities. . 

. If you believe you could respond to the 
gp.. t challenge of working for Newham as a 

Primary 1 Unattached Teacher, write 
*9 me now (s-a.e) for an appli- . 
Qtlon form and further details; 
Andrew Lockhart, MA, 
Pi^ctor of Education, ' 
eSr IllffisSm Education Offices, 

379/383 High Street, . • 

London £15 4 RD. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 

continued 

BALING 

t9. N .P ON boiiodgh 
service 

tJE Em NO FIRST- SCHOOL 
Wyiidhatn Mom I. Eallnii WI3 

riHcruIrnil for Hnutr rnl.r-r lOtlT’li' 

!P. ,S niiiltl-riiritr Firm 
no H wtlli u rlimn of 3-6 veer 
oltJi* In the firm hintuuri,. 

I pom. Probmumar* wrlrunm 
to nr ply. VUItH in Thu Ai-|i uni 
ore Hfliijini-. 

r«^ l 5!. , ? , yw i . i Bill* l 

If**™ Chief Lcliiriit Ion Off li'ur. 

70-BI Uxbi'lilqr 
n °“d. London WJ 5SU. lo lie 
ft* 1 * 1 *'""*! t*y 4th Snpt uinbur 

I 70 / . 

TUDOR FI MSI SCHOOL 
Todpi- Mom]. Sou i hull UU1 

Required for Se prom bur 1987 
an nxpcrleni'ed taiirlicr to work 
us Lower School Co-Ordinator 
With 1 9 1 and 2nd years. Thr 
Bucressrul ia miniate will have 
responslbil rty fur home school 
liaison arid will hr oxn erred io 
ran tribute to»ar«fa thn 


nrhuoi’s mother tonnun uup- 

K ort nrourninme. Pun Inbl/ 
foul speaker dnslrublr. 
Appllrsilun forms (sac) 
. Yl?"' '■ onri >«« ho rotiirnnd by 

■•4th September 1987. 

SEfmCE l,LTLI RALSUPPORT 

NORTH FfRST AND MIDDLE 

HOO L 

Mmidow Raacl. Haul hall un I 

Applli-utlons are Invited Tur a 
full time post from qualified 
true hers with experience and/ 
or L'ominMiiieui In one or mnrn 
orihe foi luivin u nreos: com- 

™! , !! , A tv Imitninne tench inn. 
Hhllliy lu leach Punjab], o*. 
nerieiicn of nod commitment t» 
uutl-rorlsi miilil-culiuiJd 
eilu vnt ian. ApiiIIi niluns from 
liiiiclierv who Nhnrts tlm rultu- 
rnl perspective of Hie pupils 
am panic iiliirlv welcome. 

Apullcui Ion forms fsnui 
mini Chief Ediiiuiicin Officer. 
Hudlev House. 79-8 | Uxbrlilue 
Mciud. London WS Shl.i, to he 
returned by 4 in September 

Eullnu's New Cciuncll wel- 
comes upplii-aEicin.s from all 
O-caurdloss of sex. race, ethnic 
orlfiin. responsibility for tie- 
pendents, from people with 
disabilities unri froin lesbians 

and pay men. ISO 1 08 ) 110022 


r ! iv- 

' i.- 


Secondary Education 

By Subject Classification 
Computer Studies 
Scale 1 Posts 


BARKING 
AND DAGENHAM 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

fiSSHVSfSAfi ,nDAn,!MHAM 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Dnneiihnm Rond . Dimeiiluim. 
Essex 
IHollDIOl 

Mecjnlrad for September l BBT: 
Asslstunt teacher nf Home Era. 
iioniii* for this T.V.E.I. 
school, to uffar all aspects or 
the snhlnct. An an thu slant 
with qoail practical skills la 
noun lit. Ex re Merit locentlv- 
buMt fur llllir a. Applications 
Jram new eril rants to tha pro- 
re salon would he- welcome. 

Hcnle 1 plus £1.215 per 
annum Inner London Allo- 
wance. 

The sc* haul Is un 11-18 mixed 
comprehensive un one site, 
situated on tlm auainrn bo tint! - 
or .^ , the London Rurounh, 
adjoining the Ornnn Bull cor- 
rldor. 

Halmbiiricmniii nf removal 
axpaneeA In approved cases. 

■ Apiilv In writ Inn linincdlata- 
ly to the lleuci Teacher nlvlnn 
rill c.v. nml the nairisA mid 
addresses of two referees, one 
or wham should be your pre- 
sent or Immediate past em- 
ployer- 

An annul opportunity em- 
ployer. ISO I Id I 1.32022 


Seals 1 Posts 


ENFIELD 

LONDON nOROUGFI OF 
ENFIELD i.-‘* 

DIJLLSMOOR SCHOdU ' 

A teuchrr of BiiAllt.is*' Studies 
reel ii I red . 

For furl h nr detnlls sen under 
Secondary. Business Studies 
Sr a In 2. <30 120 > 132232 


WILTSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

THE niDGEWAY SCHOOL 
Inverary Rond. Wrnunliton. 
Swindon. Wiltshire BN4 
SDR 

1 1 - 1 8 Co-educational 
Comprehensive School with 
1 200 pupils 

Required far September 
1987. An enthusiastic 
teacher of ECONOMICS. 
Scale I, to Join a popular 
department to taach to ‘S’, 
'A' and CCSE level, 
tonal her with ronuneroe to 
CCSE. A wlllInnnosA to Inke 
un active part In the further 
development or A-level and 
GCSE courses Is osAnntlul. 
An Interest in Ilia ilovelop- 
■nant or pruvocntlonal 
courses Is an advantuao. 

Apply by latlar with C.V. 
enclosing an s.n.e. for 
rurthar details or the school 
and post. 

Wiltshire Is an oqunl 

em Pi°2 y 2°2 P 2 . 


Mathematics 
Scale 1 Posts 


English 

Scale 1 Posts 


■!-tfl-:|r 

Ms 


,J1 


an 


Middle School 
Education 

Other than by Subject 

Classification 

^ 

Scale 1 Posts 


BALIN6 

LbNDONBOROUOK 

Hag™®? - 

Oldfield Lana South . 
Oraenford. Middx. UB6 9JU 
Required as soon as posslbla 
an enthusiastic. capable class 
12" l » ttP rk vvllh “"S’ class 
'h tin j.jj age ranas for 
gsnaral subjects. 

A-iiri 81 fipiJBlnlmgnie coital- 
dared. Visits welcome by 
“rranafement Tal: 01-37 8 

t2 n . ,ca !i l or 

iPJJE, l England preferred. 

Scale ■ 1 plus £1.215 n B 
London Weighting'. 

/PE."’* the 

Ht« d fLarge' SAE) to. be re- 

Ixmoxt by - * 8«Ptombar. 

4301 OS) 125622 


Economics & Business 
Studies 

Scale 2 Posts and above 

ENFIELD 

EN^L5 B ° ROlJaHOF 

BULLS MOO It SCHOOL 
6T\^ ma ° r Lano ' EN3 

Tel: 0S92 763666 
noqulrod Septcnioer, teacher 
2 f OySINESS STUDIES. A 
a available for a suit.' 

teacher, 

thro u o h now entrants end 
par - timers are welcome to 
apply. 

The depart men t Is escellaht- 

Hp oenleod and 

■ K r /fbo-Mi3i , J Baa . Stu i la 5 and 

Kayboardlng to O-C.s.E. 

lavel, C.P.V.E.. and a one- 
3f BBP Form aerretarlal 

course . Considerable) Sixth 
Form. work Is available. 

/„* hWeIav 
, r -" 

applicants are we I - 
come to telophono the School 
to arrange a visit. 

London Allowance. £7SB, 


BROMLEY 

L*iJ.VF NS WOOD SCHOOL FOR 
oui S 

SSn'Sy.S 0 * 11 ' Bromley Kent 
d nZ BHP 
Tel: 0689 56050 
For September 1987. a teacher 
or English c Scale 1 1 In this 
streamed and well appointed 
School which stands on ths 
"ago af Kent's groan bait. A 
teacher who Is keen on form 
tutor pastoral work and will- 
ing to assist with one of our 
many school teams would be 
preforred. An Interact In 
media studies and communica- 
tions would also be an advan- 
tage. A Job sharing division 
would ba considered for thla 
post’s timetable. 

9 days and 3 days. Please 
write or tolephone for Inter- 
view arrangements, by 2 Bth 
August 1987. (17480) 138422 

ESSEX 

MOUL8HAM HIGH SCHOOL 
BMen Closa. Chelmsford CM2 

Tel: (0245) 260101 


BARKING 
AND DAGENHAM 

LONDON BORDUG H OF 
RARKINO AND DAGENHAM 
EAST BROOK 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Daflonham Ruud, Dagnnhnm. 
Essex 
(Roll 910) 

Pff5i ,,rBd ror September 

1 987 ! 

Ambitious teacher of 
Mathematics wanting a varied 
Inarhlnn load, possibly in- 
cluding ‘A* level, and an 
opportunity to help develop 
our curriculum. Is nought by 
this well -resourced and 
BliergBlIr department. A lull 
Induction programme, excel- 
lent pontoral/acaUanilc sup- 
port and I NSET/csrear gu|- 
danen to encournge future 
advancement are all orrerad 
>“l h " right candidate by this 
a*. Scul ® 1 Plus 

£1.313 par annum Inner Lon- 
don Allowance. The school Is 
an 1 I - 1 8 mixed comprehen- 
sive on one site, situated on 
the eastern boundary of the 
London Borough, adjoining 
the Green Belt corridor. 

Reimbursement of removal 
Bxponsas in approved cases. 

Apply In writing Im- 
mediately lo tha Chief Educa- 
tion orricer. Town Hall, 
Barking. Essex, giving full 
c.v, end the names and 
addresses of two rereroes one 
or whom should be your pre- 
sent or Immediate peat em- 
ployer. 


An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. (30116) 133422 


(Roll 1379) 

TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
SCALE l 

Required Tor September 1987. 
teacher of English to taach 
throughout tha achool. 

Letters of application with 
? ,v " 5?“ names of two referees 
the headteacher at tha 
achool. (1 74B3) 132422 

HAMPSHIRE 

SCHOOL 511 ® COMMUNITY 
Patley Hill Road, Yateley, 

Surrey GUI 7 7AG 
■ IMladfl comprehensive 11-18) 
iriU-R. 774 

Required for September 19B7. 

Scale 1 poet -• Scale 2 
appointment for suitably qual- 
ified candidate. 

Toachor or EngJIahs 


m 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERING 

PRIMARY 

TEACHERS 

!f noofS w l 11 H U9li u® d ' enthusiastic aruj lookind fo^ 

rI jpiMs/hot 19S 7 or January 1988, con- 

sider what Haverjng his to offer you. 

Havering is a lively add carihg education authorltv 

excellent professional' support foi- 

JSifSSnr™ .® l fill. stages in tha ir career /neiudlnd 
, over 1 00 fn-service cou rees each term. i ' y 

{JSSSB NEWLY QUALIFIED teachers 

stsrerssas , 

wfiSo i i l1 i h Hu I 0n Outdoor Pursuits Centre, with reel*- 
* c llltles, within Its bqundarlea as well si * 
oyei;40pa r ks and open spaces; , 

we 5 placed on the edge of. the Essek * 


«?ifj?i aa . ■PP | f„“ soon as 
°Af lb J B Headtsaohar. 

We pursue a policy of equal- 


ity of Opportunity. • • 

applications . particularly 

rsiff/s? { PO ’"J > " DP >« With dla- 
■abllltlas, (30098) 132422 


Geography 


SURREY • 

SECONDARY HdKOOL 

1 7NT dBtt>n Road. Relgate RH2 


rsr ih* ^1' to y^.r®«panaible 
i efi A h H C n rn'iCS n ou I th „ 

SVISCV ^ od,n v 

er-S2lL C nii°? form P. nd [urth.‘ 


REDBRIDGE 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

CATERHAM HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Ceterhom Avenue. 
Clayhall. Ilford, Eesex IGS 
OQW 

Tel: 551 4415/6 

Headteacher: Dr. A.J. 
Atkins 

ioS? QUlrBd r i* p September 
• Braduato teacher 
of Mathematics (Scale 1) 
anMiusiustlc and 
committed deportment. 
Opportunltlai exist for a 
suitably queliried person 
to teach across the full 
age-rango, to ‘A* lavel. 

The post would suit a 
new entrant to the profea- 
sion. 

Cntsrham High School le 
5, r-.«» co-educatlonal 

‘V’ , comprehanalvo 
t u 0 £ L . l n Y o|v pd in the 
Z,-. ^ • I. scheme and com- 
mitted to modern daveloo- 
ments. 

Please apply by letter ni 
*■ passible to the 
Headteacher at tha school. 
Riving full details of qual- 
ifications and experience, 
j Bny - and tha names, 
addr *;“V end telephone 
numbers of 2 professlona] 

.*-™2 VaI # and felpcatlon 
expenses ... (up o £3,880) 

S!es“” W# ,n ' a PP p °v«* 

utarpaeBu,- "■jssssi 


v RICHMOND 1 : . 
. XJPON: THAMES' 

(An- equal opportunity 
employer) 

. CHRIST'S SCHOOL ' 


1TIET1MES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMF.Vt Jt|JJ 


BARKING 
AND DAGENHAM 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
I1ARKING AND DAGENHAM 
MAYESHROOK 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Cnnnhlulun Rond. Dagenham. 
Essex 

(Roll 1.200) 

Required for September 
1987: 

Assistant teacher of 

Mathematics. Scnle I plus 

£1.213 per annum Inner Lon- 
don Allowance. 

Reimbursement af removal 
expanses In approved rases. 
Apply In writing lm- 


"hm'i in nriuiiu im- 
mediately to the Ciller Educa- 
tion Officer, Town Hall. 
Barking. Essex, giving full 
c.v. and the nomaii and 
addresses of two referees one 
of whom should be your pre- 
sent or Immediate past em- 
ployer. 

An aqiml opportunity em- 
ployer. (30117) 133422 


Modern Languages 
Scale i Posts 


RICHMOND 
UPON THAMES 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 

l An equal opportunity 
employer l 

CHRIST'S SCHOOL 
Quoen'H Road, Richmond. 
Surrey TWIO 6HW 

An 11-16 mixed 
comprehensive, voluntary 
nided Joint Angllcan/Rommi 
Catholic School 

Required for September 
1987, a part-time teacher 
tO. 6) of French. Ability to 
ofer a second language 
would be an advantage but 
enthusiasm Is the principal 
criterion. 

Preference mey be given 
to practising Anglican/ 
Roman Catholics. 

_ Please contact the school 
101-940 6982/19631 Tor 

further details. 

Letters or application. 
Including the names of two 
referees. to the Head- 
teacher. Miss B.C. Shaw. 
M. A. 

Interviews will take place 
Y'IPJPS beginning 31st August 
1987. (17452) 133622 


Music 

Scale 1 Posts 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COURT LODGE 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Horley 

Rno oKB 

Tel: Harley (0293) 782016 
( 12- 1 8 Mixed Comprehensive 
shared Sixth Farm with 
neighbouring school) 
Permanent part-time Teacher 
of Music for four days a week 
required for September 1987. 
but rull-tlme may be available. 
Please telephone South East 

77a5sa lo, J orr J ca V TbI: Rcdhlll 
7/5,?®* top further details. 
(1T4H3) 133822 


Physical Education 


Scale 1 Posts 


BROMLEY 

F5K , gTItF WOODBCHOOL 

^S?S r R y 6 n 9°8 n |' OPPl " flla "- 
Tal: 068953626 
F pr. September 1987 at this 
girl s aelactlve school, a pnrt- 
tlme teacher. orP.B. for 1 day 
week (Tueaday). 

Scale 1, Apply by letter to 
* be Headteacher with names 
and addresses of two rofarees 

^74S h 9 e ) a8th At,a,lat 13 3 4 B 2 B 3 7 j 

ESSEX 

THE BANDON SCHOOL 
Molrama Lane, Gread Daddow, 
Chelmsrord, Essex CM2 7AQ 

<RolPl h i a 00)^° rd 786,1 

8CAtl^ ETEACHEH - 

S£*SL r - od ' ,J or September, 
* wlt . h . BOod , Bl) round 
ability to Jolq a developing 
department. Interest In dance 
an advantage. 

Letters of application with 
“■ v ' ■ nd names of two referaas 
tp the Headmaster at the 
school. < 17482) 134222 


Religiou s Education 

Scale 1 Posts 

BROMLEY 

^£ITI£ a r>WOOn SCHOOL 

Kent Bf16^SA' 0pp * | blton 1 
Tel: 0689 33626 
For September for J 
this girls' selective Srifl". b 
part-time teacher (iSSSi* 

fo p . rn He loua stud le " 3/S0lb « 

and uddr esses of twn l iS# n,Brt 
Math August 1987® 

M 748 11 134422 


Rural Science 
Scale 1 Posts 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCII 
E OUCATIONDEPARTUro, 
MID KENT AREA MENT 

SWA DELANDS SCHOOL 

Lenham. Maidstone MEI 7 2 ni 
J®“ e be p of RURAL BTUDfSa 
^“■red ns soon as pouibu 
College leavers welcdm™ 

•t&SR'Xpift c?vT «S? "3S5 « 

vtlopg p* eueL 6 addp ™« 
117469) , 346ji 


Science 

Heads of Department 


HAMPSHIRE 

^5^ LOW8RC * ,8A * 

^u 0 r y r^ U Gul15 a F‘ , • F,,^^h • ,,, • 
*M^)X ed Comprehensive 11-IB) 

Required for January 1911. 
Head of 8clance (Scale 41 Ham 
Scale + D Allowance (£3,090) 
Graduate Science teacher wllh 
managerial skills. Closing data 
18 th September 1987. We Par- 
ana a policy of equality nr 
opportunity. 

Applications particularly 
welcome From people wlthdli- 
sblll ties. 

Latter or eppllcatlon nomi- 
nating two referees to the 
Heed Teacher with a.a.a. lor 
details. (30061) 134818 


Scale 1 Posts 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUGH OF . 
ENFIELD 

THE LATYMER SCHOOL 
Haselbury Road. Edmonton. 
London NS BTN 
Voluntary Aided Grammar 
School 

Roll 1240 Mixed - 

Required September 198T, or 

* , "TEACHE5°* a,hl0 " : 

CHEMI8TR Y/BTOLOdV. 8t*la 
1 , to teach Chemigtry io 
G.C.S.E. and Advanced LotaJ 
(L6 and U6 sat s) and Blclagyle 
G.C.S.E. Laval. . , ■ .. 

Nurfleld Chemistry la MW* 
throughout the school ann in 
the O.C.S.E. Option icilJJ® 
attracts about 150 candidal* 1 
Trom the 180 In the yesrerow- 

In the sixth rorm about 60 !■« 
•A' level Chemistry in {**■ 
year group. Thera are four 
established Chemistry Labor 
stories. . . 

Applications far parl-llio* 


paste in Chemistry ‘•r.Blolon 
or for a temporary post womo 
be welcomed. ■ ,, u 


uu > v □ iLumou • . taK 

London Allowance. £7»- 

Candid alas should «PP}» "* 
letter., giving the ndma* 
referees and stating quallfle* 
tlons. experience and ap««' 
Interests rolevsnt « ■ 

aspects of school Iff* ^l p *S,S 
the Head map ter at the aeno 
ee noon aa possible. ... 

pi^".r“ai , o"i.sr p ° r 



Ealing 


EDUCATION SERVICE : *• 

SUPPLY TEACHING 

Work whan you yirlah . . 

£43 - £6S per clay 


w'hi ii eaay reacn or London 
v?® facilities to Whtph there Is easy acc^ss by - 
pubMc transport both road and rail. * ; 


/Ibndon Weighting C795 nar- 
annum.; .. : 



■■■■; Of Eauoationai services: 1 <Fdf 

Rom-: 

ford fiMI 3pR, . 

'i i •'•' '-..'.'’(OMMI :. 


iltcatton forms are available 
l plea*») from the Dlredfor. 
u oat tonal Serviced (Ref:- 


ttisjo^ - r// ; -• 

i. .-- .■■■•• ■ 

VSjbnle it'Dtii 

'•— « ■ * m ■ • •• '— - - ! 


Queen ‘aRoed .Richmond. ' ® ™ qualified experlenoea ' 

aurray .TWi o shU {acta who are Interested In supply Work In Prlrnwy, Nurs«y. 

• An- ii-i6 mixed ' y*9h and 8peolal Schools. Ydu must haVa Qualified Teaowj 

?0 MdiraSr v i^. ri, ‘L t > p v - ■ Status granted by the DES. For casual supply teaohfng ^ 

• . • , need tohatm rmnnaH nmKallnri Wo n<M(ltB8Ch8f8 WtlO Cfifl 


■- nomanr Cattjolic School 
1 98 ? qu, ' l t^ f°, r Snptdm bar 


« 6 IWAT 1 Q 8 for one 

® u V*!i linden Allowance. > 


. i'*olfcnnmV«*«h ^thonc'S? 

* * - r eft'll * ' .'iV ' ; • 


pw or longer .— to cover lor aoaeni pennant* u 

, oanla are also y/elcomelortemporary appointments foraw , 

;• * orfpbfatj*; ;■ t ,• : 

• . Supply teaching gives you the ohenoe to use your slw*® ■ 
c. times that are convenient to you. ... . ^ • 

' • If tmii'iuAi iM IiLa m«im wIarba lalonhrvflfl MISS 


r,y /« rtj,- m .1 .* .r, js H 3 #'oi> 4 -v|'.i ib,,, . n . 


•I*. ' '1®^, i?/- Al -1 ® School l v, 

ah “-' ,a 

• li.vT. ' •,!' ' 

- ‘ % . ; .'V. "•.jf /. 


;y.donW65SU. ‘ ■ '■ u 
! BaHng’a new CouikjJI ; weloomes applloattons^from ® 
regardleaB of sex, race, ethnic origin. responaWW .- 
, ^ i ;dependahta 1 ^om people with dfoapllltlea and fron? 

1 1 : Nana and Mw men..r.* 1 .. ' •" V' : ? . •' 


t 


,, « IV. •:« ‘ *• • * • 1 1 

ffBTf MESEDUCATlO NA LSUPPLEMENT 21,8.87- - 

■JcONDABY SCIENCE 1U6HM0NP 

aL — rr. L0 S, n c 0 » N M?S,?. a ' 


^a^s. o £.u,». 

eSsSrtor/®! 


W!!!.- teacher, scole 1 tem- 
r^. 1 _ y’-f r. to teach 


por* r y r „i Bn ca at this 13-18 
|I,D- nrehe'neIve echool. we are 
»" p :Siv situated near to 
BJSShSe Dales and Bronte 


r'l-nuJatloii forms and furth- 
p rid ford is an equal oppor- 


HAVBHING 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

Seddbncourt school 

Coil wold Road, Harold Wood, 

KJrabOurne 42293 
(Hall 742 Mixed! 

Hiidleachor: B. A. Groom a . 

temporary physics 
tucker 

gig u l rad for September 1987 
aru loan ee poealble, a tarn- 
■orery teacher or Physics . 
Sells I. to cover a maternity 
Itm of absence. 

Letters of application an- 
(isilnB Tull curriculum vitae 
ind tha names of two referees 
.tould be sent to the Head- 
weber bb soon aa poealble. 
<301 00) 13 4 8 2 2 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CHATHAM GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE graduate 
r Haired as aoon aa possible to 
utth Chemistry, at least to 
O.C.S.E. , and an Integrated 
xlanca curriculum In the Low- 
er School. Opportunity to 
mrb Phyalca or other Indl- 
ilduai Interest. 

Detail! obtainable on re- 
qeeet. 

Applications, by letter, 
Hating two referees, to Tha 
Hirtmaster, Chatham Gram- 
ear School for Boys. Hol- 
combe. Maidstone Road, 
nethem. Kent ME4 6JB. 

Tel: Medway (06341 

130083.(17468) 134822 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 

An Equal Opportunity” 
Employer 

TEDDINGTON SCHOOL 
ap ??/5-£ OBd ' Teddlngton. 

Middlesex TW11 9PJ 

111-16 Mixed 

Comprehensive: 1040 
pupils) 

Headteachor: J.R.W. 

Oliver. M . A. 

.«55 qulpnd rop September 
1987. a teacher of CHE- 
MISTRY, Scale I (p|u B 
£795 Outor London Allo- 
wanee) to taach Chemistry 
to OC8E and romblned acl- 
euca to the Junior years. 
This Is an opportunity to 
Join a forward-looking De- 
partment In a TVEI school 
which le expending fast. 

Tlio school, which Is In 
a very pleasant ares and 
with Its grounds extending 
to the bank or the River 
Themes, Is within easy 
reach of central London. 

Pleaee apply IM- 
MEDIATELY by letter to 
the Headteacher at the 
school, giving qualifica- 
tions and experience, as 
well as the name and tele- 
phone number of at least 
one referee. 

(305071 134822 


Sixth Form Colleges 


Scale 1 Posts 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


CAMBRIDGE CENTRE 
FOR SIXTH-FORM 
STUDIES 

Requires a full time 'A' 
level Physics teacher from 
lat September 1987. Abil- 
ity to leech a second sub- 
ject to 'A* level preferably 
but not eseentlal. 

Salary according to ex- 
perience and within tha 
new professional seals. 

Please apply In writing 
with full c.v. to The 
Secretary. C.C.S.S., 1 

Salisbury Villas. Station 
Ruad. Cambridge CB1 
2JF. (3001 1 I 140022 



SECONDARY 

8GALE1 

!HEBQMWnHCOUJa^L3lc89l8rijn»|Ptrioid,LrieHter 

‘.laWL (14-18) NOfl 1188 . 

BEttGH — ReqiJredSeptemb9ffofoo0t0rm,t8achefo?2ODe8lgnpJu8afew 

prfodsofCAQ. 

. WQ EDWARD VI UPWR SCHOOL Burton RMd,IWwMo«lM* 
UinLEia IDft (14-18) NOR. Wl 

IWWH AND QBRUAN - Requkri September to baehtoG£5.E.l«8l. 

; Temporaytocaw malarn!^ leave. 

K--R«MfBdSe|)t8(iiberlor1 ysar-StalastFengthsandconUbiAxialo 
tydapartronl. 

• p£BEAIX»AW>C0U^RidgiW^0a±^L^c^ 

, la 5TF. (14-18) NOR 1187. 

k- ReqJred September. Ateecher tojoha sbwfli8amo(5anmttiBd 

i fWW l TB f mm i If cmUM . * m \ m t Pftw,BMamw|1 
>V,Ul9HtorLE408Z. (11-18 School 
WVPBttATORY EDUCATION (2 Port) 

Wl- Required frrxn end o 1 SeptNnberpart^(O.B),tocoi«mate^ 

' ^»enBw6licBnd»™i!tWi0ai^lowfk 
■ PWWBto^jpqrt bar ptqisvfhtBairiBjiMadBei 
. JpWa—,Requi^forSepl 8 (nb«larnpofRiYpert- 8 n»( 1 Jda^perwMk} to 

^^tartpochertaWngUnkinfacHty tkne,anert«lasSBan(looiwrttt8d 
.. S^b^^flm8agraup9andprt)^suflxrifgrp^ 

•i . 

- pCUt KEJt~ ReqMinn mSeptemberimporaiy pari-ttw(0.3) 

: ff»!^to>ffl«esupportariIn^^ 

• ! 

S^EMSCEBra SCHOOL Do«fl** Mn, UkMtBr 
-« ^WLW-^NOR tN0kHLUkMlV:41S88i 

^ HeiWPBd hr one ysai'to ttachto QC^E. hyeiopal®*®^ 810 . 



... harrow 

EDUCATION cbrtlMll'TEE'- 

ST DOMINic ; s'6lXTH 
FORM COLLEGE 
Mount Park Avenue. 
Hfrmw on the Hill. 
Mlddleaax'HlAI 3HX 

Tel: 01-422 8084 

Following recent promo- 
tions, applications are In- 
vlted for a full-tlmn/pnrt- 
tlme post sa an 'A' lovol 
teacher of: 

MATHEMATICS 

The Governors seek to 
appoint a teacher who 
supports the Christian 
ethos of the College. This 
Is e one year appointment 
Trom September 1987. 

Experienced teachers 
will be appointed on Scalo 
2. Good graduates com- 
pleting their PGCE will be 
considered at Scale 1. 

Application forms from 
and to be returned to The 
Principal by Friday 4th 
September 1987. plnase 
enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. 

HARROW IS AN 
EOUAL OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. 

(17465) 140022 


Graft, Design 
Technology 

Other Assistants 


BIRMINGHAM 
8T PAUL'S COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION PROJECT 
Community teacher with 
woodwork/practical skills re- 
quired to Join teem or 5 work- 
ing with 12 schools and tha 
local multi-cultural community 
of Inner ring Balsall Heath. 
This team Is pert af e large, 
established Community Educa- 
tion Project. 

Apply: Secretary, St Paul's 
Centro, Hartford Street. Birm- 
ingham B12 8NJ. Tel: 021 440 
4376.1174611 182124 


BERKSHIRE 
DOUAI SCHOOL 
(Roman Catholic, Benedictine) 
(300 buys. Bourdlnu. 11-18 
“YOnra l 

Ucqulnyd fur Snptambar 1987. 

owing to upW^ir- gW- 
rumalanres, a v'dcailcf agists 
for a Graduate Tnadmr "Af 
Spanish at nil levnls up to 
Oxbriduo . Ability to help with 
French an advantage. Wo 
would w a l in in e a taochor to 
share hls/hnr Intornnts in 
nxtro-currlcnlar activities, 
especially the major Hports. or 
Duke or Edinburgh Award. 

Salary reflects the Baker 
scale with a non-resident allo- 
wance. 

Apply In writing with C.V. 
and names of two referees to 
the Headmaster. Doual School, 
Upper Woolhampton. Reading 
RG 7 5TH . 111645) 1B3624 


EAST SUSSEX 

NEW LANDS MANOR SCHOOL 

Sen ford BN 25 3PL 

Required for September I9RT 


or as soon as possible, a well 

S uallfled graduate to tench 
erman and French within the 


Economics & Business 
Studios 

Special Education otherAssistants 


flourishing Modern Languages 
Department of this expanding, 
co-educatlonal (boarding and 

day » school of 210 pupils. 13 to 
1 8 . 

Plnasa apply enclosing C.V. 
togethar with names, addres- 
ses and telephuns numbers of 
two referees, to the Hnadmss- 
ter ( 03 23 BB0S09). 

(300431 183624 


Scale 1 Posts 


HAMPSHIRE 
THE VYNE SCHOOL 
Wynn Road, Basingstoke, 
Hants. RMS 1 2PB 
11-16 Mixsd Comprehensive 
School. N.O.R. 823 
Requled January 1BB8 or ear- 
lier. 

Basic Scale. 

Teacher at tha Dear re- 
quired January 1988 or ear- 
lier to work mainly In the 
Hearing Impaired Department 
but with some mainstream 
teaching. Preference will be 
given to candidates with the 
ability and interest to taach 
Science. Maths or CDT to 
CC9E level but other appli- 
cants will be seriously conai- 
. dared. 

Visits welcomed. 

Application farm/datalls 
(S.A.E.) from Headteacher. 

The County Council pur- 
sues a policy of equality or 
opportunity. Applications 
particularly welcome Trom 
people with disabilities. 
(30099) 160022 


WE8T SUSSEX 
PHILPOT8 MANOR SCHOOL 
For Malajustnd Children re- 
quire for September the fol- 
lowing part-time teachers: 

(1) teacher for achool. prac- 
tical subjects prefarred. 

(2) teacher to instruct 16-19 
year olds In 'Laundry Skills’. 

enquiries to Phllpota Manor 
School, West Honthly. East 
Orlnatasd. West Sussex RH1 B 
4PR. Tal: 0542 810968 or 
034/282/3377. (1 1664)160022 


Independent Schools 

By Subject Classification 
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OtherAssistants 

OXFORDSHIRE 
ira.?a 8 d C v H a?t?a L em.nt under 

R WHS ■ , 1B1924 


WHlilfUHIlltS I'llllCt Anplii -3l.:i:-i ft wcltomr f-« n l | [ t 
**"=" mm. rlMnr. i.::.yn mantel 

"i I »-;"ls will 'll; i|i::n;:iili:eil jn liil«ivn.«f 'I S'i , '- ,||I Y C . 1 " 


the names b* two 


CANTERBURY 


ST- EDMUND’S SCHOOL 

Required In September, 
or as soon as possible there- 
after, a teacher or BUSI- 
NESS STUDIES to Adv- 
anced level, with the possi- 
bility of some Sixth Form 
work in Economics or Poli- 
tics. 

Salary according to Bakor 
Scales to match qualifica- 
tions and experience. Apply 
with full curriculum vitae to 
The Headmaster. Si. 
Edmund's School, Canter- 
bury CT2 SHU. ( 1 74 921 
182224 


Pastoral 

OtherAssistants 


Geography 

OtherAssistants 


SUFFOLK 

SCHOOL OF JESUS AND 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL. ' 
FOR GIRLS 

Woodbrldfie Road. Ippwloh 1 P4 
4DB 

Required far September 1987. 

Part-time teacher of Geogra- 
phy throughout the school to 
GC8B temporary or permanent 
post available. 

Apply with c.v. end names or 
two referees to tha Headmis- 
tress. 130076) 1826B4 


OXFORDSHIRE 

BIDFORD SCHOOL 

Btbfard Ferris. Danbury. Oxon. 

OX13 5QL 

(Quaker Co-oducntloual 
Boarding School 333 pupils) 
REQUIRED FOR SEPTEMBER 
or January, a resident Assis- 
tant Boys* Housemaster who 
will either be: 

a) a Potter who will do some 
part-time teaching and have 
the use or achool facilities for 
hie own work, or 

b) a etudent/aaaletant gnmee 
teacher who will not hove u 
formal teaching qualification, 
or 

cl (January applicants only) 
s quellfled pamea and Junior 
teacher who would be an appli- 
cant far a post In the School 'a 
Junior Department due to open 
In September 1988. 

Accommodation available 
for a single person. 

Applications to the Head- 
master with namee and addres- 
ses of two referees. 

(30060) 184024 


Physical Education 
Other, Assistants 


OXFORDSHIRE 

SIBFOKI) SCHOOL 

bee main advert I simian t mid nr 

Pastoral Section. 

130064) 184234 


Science 

Other Assistants 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

BURY LAWN CO- 
EDUCATIONAL 
INDEPENDENT DAY 
SCHOOL 

Soakln Drive. Milton Keynes, 
Bucks. MK1 4 6 DP 
( 10-10 ynsrs) 

Required as soon a* possible 
Pert-tlme/Full-tline Fulljf " 
qualified Physics Teacher to 
teach lo G.C.S.E. and 'A' 
level standard. Other sub- 
jects considered, particularly 
Coniputera/MatlirRiatlm . 

Ploosa apply In writing to 
the Principal at thn above 
address nncloslnn a C.V. 
Plnese supply names and 
addresses of 2 referee*. 
(30053) I B4R24 

LONDON W5 

EALING 

Required for Soptnmbnr. 
BIOLOGY Graduate, full or 
part time. Experienced lu O/ 

A level. If full time subsidi- 
ary subject either Geography. 
Computer Studies nr R.K. 

Please repl) wllh C.V. to 
Reverend Mollier Prioress, 
St. Augustlno's Priory. Hill- 
crest Road. Ealing WS 1JL. 
Tel: 997 2022. 

(30003) IB4B24 


OXFORDSHIRE 

COKETIIORPE SCHOOL 
Witney. Oxon. 0X8 7PU 
Independent Boarding ISO 
boys. 11-18 
Member of SHM1S 
Required for January 1888 
teacher af Chemistry with 
possibility af soma other Sci- 
ence or Mathematics. 

Applicants must be willing 
to take active parts In ell 
sides uf achool Ilfs (including 
sport) and to share supervis- 
ing duties. Resident accom- 
modation mey be available 
for a bachelor. 

Apply to Headmaster with 
c.v. end names of two rfr* 
ferees Tel: Witney (0993)- 

3921. (174601 184824 


THE ARTS EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
CHISWICK, LONDON 

required for 14th September 
(or January) 

A full-time graduate to teach GCSE Human Biology and 
General Scfence in the first three Years. 

Salary Is equivalent to the new Baker Scale as from 1st 
October 1987 

Curriculum vitae with two referees as soon as possible to: 
The Principal 

The Arts Educational Schools 

Cone Rlpman House 

14 Bath Road 

Chiswick 

London W4IIY 

(Tel: 01-994 9366) 

interviews: 3rd September 


RP.Jl 7491 ) . 18342 



Modern Languages 


AVONCOUNTir 

An°epooSoht*D«y School for 


Carmel College, 
Mongewell Park, 

* Wallingford, 
Oxfordshire 0X10 8BT. 

As a result of a family emergency there will be 
a vacancy to' teach Physics and Computer 
Stucjles to GCSE level at Carmel College from 
September 1987, This post, ‘which 1 will be tem- 
porary in the first instance, could be divided^ 
into two part-time posts, one for Physics and 1 
the other for Computer Studies; these, part- 
time posts might, well be attractive to someone 
returning to 'teaching. Salary la oh the Carmel 
scale according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. Accommodation may be available. 

For further Information please phone Mrs 
Elaine Elliott on 0491-37605. 


-:i.H<!: 1 ht j anrrey t ij 
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Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 


LONDON WC1 

nAVIES‘S C'OLLEC E 
66 Suullmmiilnu llun, (vein 
4 BY 

■Inquired Mr Snpi mnlior. 
1987 at ihia rrr-oipnlni.cl indn- 
pendant Culluiiti. a gradual,- 
for the full -time post ul tut or 
III niolnuy to ‘A* levnl, Ap- 
plication* will alno ba wal- 
rome from tlioHe sank Inn 
■iiii- 1- 1 1 me uppolnt meats to 
tnurh Accrmiita. Freneh. 
Coonrsphy. and Pnlltlca. 

Please wrlln I m nird In t nl* 
la tlie Print- Ena I . rm-luitlng a 
i urrlculnm vitae ami u ii*v- 
tlJltn telephnnc number. 
■300321 1 83624 


SEPTEMBER POSTS 


INREI'EN RENT SCHOOLS 
PREP SCHOOLS 

* Srleuae - C.E. & F.S.H. 
■ Temp ur Perm) S. Ilurka. 

Class Toucher D »-«mr ulila 
London. 

SENIOR SCHOOLS 

EliHlIsli tn A Level Mid- 
dieses. 

* E cun cun i r m & Cnniiiierrn to 
A Level Surrey. 

* Ptillflia A illHt.irv tu A 
Leyi'l (Tntillt) Essex. 

P^T niiiluiiv A I*/T b punish 
N.IV. Ilertn. 

RESIHKNTIAL ASSISTANT 
MATRONS UltCiCNTI.V IIE- 
CJUIKEn 

* Ai'cimimuilat Inn uvAlliihle. 
Tiili'i>ht>ne nun fur detuMa. 

Coniacl: Oiinmrls Hnriies. 

Q.E.I1. Ertucntlanal Iloiruii- 
™ient. 109 High Street, 
chostium. Pucks. HPS IDE. 
Tel: 0494 7 73393/793915. 

1 I 74761 IB5A24 


Preparatory Schools 

By Subject Classification 

English 

Other Assistants 


LONDON W1 

ENGLISH t anther required for 
^eptember. 1987 age ranqs 9-, 

Please apply with rull C.V. 
Tha H ead ml £ tree* . 

Clarendon School. 66 Now 
Bond Sreei. London W1Y 9DE-*. 
(300951 202434 

WILTSHIRE 

MAVVTREYS 


S averngke Fore at. 

farlborough SNB 3 BA 
Required for January 1988 a 


qualified aitd experienced 
teacher of. ENGLISH to co- 
ordinate Hie teaching of the ' 
subject throughout the school 
and to teach it himself to 
P-SZS. * C-E. standard. An 
enthusiast Is sought -and an 
-- ipblllty and. willingness to take 
4»n active role In out of school 
activities Villi be e further 


curriculum vitae . and nomas 
and eddrasses of. two referees, 
to tha Headmaster. 

(11618).. 303434 


Music 

Other Assistants 


HAMPSHIRE 

HURDLE HOUSE 
II.A-P.h. 1 Hu iiiidIIk. mixed) 
Itequireil Ircini Jnnimrv nr 
April I DfcB . mi Ah s l ul /I 111 
llli-ni-tcir ol Mimic iiwIiiii lo t Ho 
iiroiiuiMon of Mr Hlrphuii Car. 
IcHt'ju. tlio prirni-ni lioldrr ur 
tlm iMMti. lo lie Dlmu'l’or ol 
Music ul nwiiril,' mull III Kcliaol. 

The amcosHf ul appll'aiii 
would be expect oil In Icncli 
rtiixs music. plHim uiid thetirv 
nil ..I luku uu active rule in the 
musical life of the achoul. 

The nbllllv to nluv the union 
would bn an advantage- The 
Chapel Cliulr lias reran tly 
loured Germany mul u tour of 
Purtmiul Is planned fur 1 988-. 
they ulan friinuentlv nlnu In 
Cathedral* nml liava given r*- 
cltiile I liruuii hunt tlm ranlOII. 
Thorn i* also u Girls' and a 
Junior f.'lndr arid much ill- 
siriLiiii-ninl music. 

bxcirilnit facilities are pro- 
vided ill u fine new Music 
Si-houl. 

SiliiHln nci'omiiindullun avail- 
ii bln. School Salary. 

C.V.. rei-unt photOlirnph and 
the name* or two rof cross 
should be sail I to: The Hand- 
muster. Hortlle Huuho. 
M lift iril-on- Sea. Lyinlmilnn . 
Hunt*. SIM 1 ONW. 

(3U034I 303834 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 

DORSET 

Tnliclter required for Septem- 
ber 1987 For English nnd 
Marhematii-n chiefly, at 9-11 
upo rimne. General Science end 
Computer Science possible 
useful additional subjects. 
Ability to coach gsmos. parti- 
cularly rugby football, cricket 
and athletics vary Important. 

interviews as soon as possi- 
ble after August Blat. 

Baker Scale. Government su- 
perannuation . 

Accommodation, alngle or 
married available. 

Please write with names, 
addresses, and telephone num- 
ber* oT referees to Tha Head- 
mentor. Sherborne Prepara- 
tory School. Sherborne. 
Dorset DT9 SNY. 

(30007 1 309634 

LONDON SW7 

THE HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL 

Qualified and experi- 
enced teacher needed for 
September 1&B7 to work 
with a small group of 4 year 
aids. Initially this will ba e 
one farm appointment to 
cover maternity leave. 

PI ansa apply In writing 
with curriculum vitae ana 
names and addresses or 
three roraraea to Tlie Head- 
master. The Hampshire . 
School. 63 Ennlsmore Gar- 
dens. London 8W7 1NH. 
(1£918> 3Q5684. 


OXFORDSHIRE 

SIBFORD SCHOOL 
See mein advertisement under 
!9£SBS ndanl Pastoral Section. 
(300651 205394 


< Colleges of Further 
anil Tertiary Education 

Other Appointments 


APPOINTMENTS 
IN SCOTLAND 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 

Applications ara invited from registered teachers far the undernoted 
poBi:- 

SECONDARY Salary 

HEAD TEACHER Tynecaslle High School £23,868 

Edinburgh 

HEADTEACHER St Keniigern'alRC) Academy £21,114 

Blackburn 

Tynecaslle High and St Kentlgern's Academy are both bIx year com- 
prehensive co-educatlonal schools with pupil rolls of approximately 
880 and 760 respectively. 

Applicants for these posts muBt hold good professional qualifica- 
tions end have successful experience al a senior level In the Educa- 
tion Service. Applicants should also have the drive and leadership 
qualities to play a leading role In the developments of the Education 
Service In the ares. 

Any applicant wlBhlng Initial dfBcusBion about the posts may contact 
Mr D Steele. Senior Education Officer {Secondary Division 031 229 
91 86 Ext 21 331. 

Salary will be In accordance with the current Scottish Teachers' 
Salaries Memorandum. ApplicBnt9 must be registered with the Gen- 
eral Teaching Council for Scotland. 

Application forma and further particulars for the above posts may be 
obtained from Head of Personnel, Personnel Section, 40 Torphlchen 
Street, Edinburgh EH3 8JJ. 

Closing date for applications Is 4 September 1987. 

Lothian Regional Council Is an Equal Opportunities Employer and 
will prevent discrimination particularly on the grounds of sex, marital 
status, disability, race, colour, religion, sexual orientation, nationality 
or ethnic origin. 

(03903) 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 

Applications are Invited from registered teachers for the undernoled 
posts:- 

PRIMARY Salary 

HEADTEACHER Broomhouae Primary School £16068 

(Re-advertisement) Edinburgh 

- • Crofthead Primary SchooL £161.47_ 

Fauldhouse * 

HEADTEACHER . Coualand Primary School £14229 

Dalkeith 


HEADTEACHER 


£151.47. 


Salary Will be In accordance with tha current Scottish Teachers’ 
Salaries Memorandum. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGIST 

Applications are Invited from registered teachers with appropriate 
qualifications In Educational Psychology for a vacancy In tha 
Psychological Service team for Mid and East- Lothian based at the 
Croft Street Centre. Dalkeith. 

Experience of having worked bb an Educational Psychologist Is deslr- 

Salaiy will be In accordance with the current Scottish Teachers' 
. Salaries Memorandum. An essential car usera' allowance will be pay- 
able. i 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from the 
mad of Personnel, Personnel Section, 40 Torphlchen Street, Edin- 
burgh EH3BJJ. 

Closing date for applications Is 4 September 1987.. 

Lotfifofl Regional Council le an Equal Opportunities Employer and 
will prevent discrimination particularly on the grounds of sex, marital 
status, disability, race, colour, religion, sexual orientation, nationality 
of ethnic origin. ' 

1 (03904) 


DUNDEE 


UNIVERSITY OF OUNIIFE 

DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

REMEDIAL TEACH Ell 

Qualified toucher with 
experience of reading/ 
spell Inn re mud I at Ion re- 
quired for M RC-funded 
project on cognitive effoits 
or Iniarvantlon tn dyslexia. 
Sonin background in ro- 
xnarch methods dual ruble 
but not asHonllal . 

The position I* part-time 
1 80 hour* per week for 
three years). Salary will ba 
pro-rata on tha research & 
analogous ID stala t£B . 1 B5 - 
£11.013) with plating 
according tu nuMliflcutluna 
and expnrlenro. 

Further particulars Tram 
and applications with C.V. 
■ 2 coplep) ami the names of 
two referees to. The Per- 
sonnnl Office. Tha Uni- 
versity. Dundee DD1 4HN. 

Please quote Rof : EST/ 
422/87/TE. Closlnn data: It 
Septembar 1987. 

(30091 ) 170000 


EDINBURGH 

Drama B ,\ ?■* o "l « t Ujn" 1 ™ Unl «V 
A^d visor n 

mu Weak end VVorJlk ,0 
nnd advise AmaVaur k ? 1 h,, « 
Clubs on all matters^ 11 * 
«nn to their IheStS i 
we 1 1 as assist | n tha wSEv 

tha Association. Ww *M 

rur J t°h b ar 

sss HSSI9A 


Scottish^ rtsCouncii 

EDUCATION OFFICER 

(Temporary Post) 

An Education Officer is required to organise and Implement 
an extensive educational programme for schools and adults 
for the Edinburgh International exhibition. 

The exhibition comprises recent work from Europe and 
North America. Candidates should, therefore, have a sound 
knowledge of recent developments in contemporary art and 
experience in interpreting and communicating modern art 
to a wide public. 

The period of employment, a mixture of part and full time, is 
from Septembar 1987 to February 1988. 

A Balary of £3,000 is offered as a fixed fas. 

For full details and application form, to be returned by 4 
September, 1987, apply to:- 
Art Department, 

Scottish Arts Council, 

19 Charlotte Square, 

Edinburgh, EH24DF. 

Tel: 031-2266051, 

The Scottish Ana Council welcomes applications from stlsactlorxs oflhs 
community regardless of race, cotour, ethnic or national origins, marital ittsa. 
sex sexual orientation, disability or religious beliefs- 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
_ TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 

Applications are invited from registered teachers for 
the undernoted poat:- 

PRIMARY Salary 

HEADTEACHER Toronto Primary School £16066 
(Re-adyerti8ement) Livingston 
SalarieB will be paid In accordance with the currant 
Scottish Teachers' Salaries Memorandum. 

Application forma and further particulars may be 



on the grounds of sex, marital status, disability, 
colour, religion, sexual orientation, nationality or 
ethnic origin. 

. i .(03905)' 


Other Assistants: . 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
THORPE Hdu.Sfi SCHOOL 
Ovdl Way. Cmrr«r*** Cross I 

(_Oq»' l Prop«riltai , V.StliaOI Far 


vo.ca . . . 
STUDIES 


1 fl>24d;. 
.920094 


nbs(Es of toe unemployed enp ihoee on special measures • 

progFammea. - ' <. 

ApnllCatMli form! for (ht iltmia mu " ■' ft 


ies'maV»H«iW«lrteirtaln:.: 'C-J 


The Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Award 

* Invites applloaflons for the poat of Territorial 
. Scotland. The preferred aige range Is between 30-J^ 
l the successful candidate will be responsible for 
- operation, development, adminletratlon^and tiHwi 
•strategy of the Award Scheme In Scotland; • 

Candidate must have wide experienoe within ; 


■ ^ SUPPLEMENT -'fl. tf.fr 


APPOINTMENT of vice-principal 
(PLANNING AND RESOURCES) - 
' CROYDON COLLEGE 
calARY: £26,226 - Group 9 (Inclusive) 

Applications are invited for the above post, tenable from 

W j^rolieoa is a malor institution of Further and 
Stf Eduction, organlaed into four Faculties nerving tho 
B? of both Croydon and the region. It offers a broad 


-Sa b nf both Croydon and tne region. It offers a broad 
a 3 educational opportunities for trades Bnd profee- 
® industry end commerce, developing courses rang- 
f 0 (S YouthTralnlng Schemes to professional and post 
jfflA^e^lleae also o^ers extensive provl- 
Kfor year olds In its two Tertiary Centres. 

™ \„ ro Prinoioal will be accountable to the Principal to 
iwffcompreheneive management information and 
Kme eSrSS in order to fully support the provision of 
Svand effective learning throughout tha College. 

no at Is one of two Vice-Principal posts approved for 
thflf^lleae The other post of Vice-Principal (Operations) 
for the Pl»nninfl, ' BMiJImMo" orld “ u P» re| - 
iton of the academic work of the College. 

Wflallv candidates for the poet should have substantial 
SSSSfanS Cl Ember and Hfghar Education. Experience at 
Sr Management level would be an advantage, 
ioallcatlon forms and further detal 8 are obtainable from 
ffiSrector of Education IFE), Education Department, 

BBSSffSaSBffiMflB 

paloMhe College, Mr. P. Phillips, on 01-760 6809. ^ 


TrnrmiQz 


TOTTENHAM COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

High Road, 

London N164RU 

Telephone: 01 8023111 

Principal: Mr. I.M. MaoWhlnnle 

The following posts are vacant from 1st September 1987 

and the successful candidates will be required to take up 

the appointment as Boon as practicable: 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING 

1. Lecturer Grade 1 in General and 
Communication Skills 

l iii.u i l-j, i r .uakh, pu lallflnri and BXoen- 


stall leveia with both Craft and Technician diaclpHn^- 
Teaching experience Is not essential as In-service training 
will be provided. , 

2, Lecturer Grade I In Carpentry and 

Joinery _ , 

■Applications are invited from suitably quaHfel and 
snoed persons to teach technotocw, 
w^practioal aotlvitles to C.G.L.I.6B5 Craft and Advanced 

Taaohhg'experiBnce Is not essantlal as in-servtoe training 
can be provided. 

3, Lecturer Grade I In Brickwork 

Applications are invited from auitably qualifl^ P^on» ' 
taSoh theory, associated subjects and predict* mw™ 9 
, to the level of C.G.Ll.68fl Craft and AdvanMd Cran. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINE89 AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE STUDIES 

4% Lecturer Grade II in Public 
Administration 

5. Lecturer Grade II In Business 

• Administration 

& Lecturer Grade I In Law 
; 7, Lecturer Grade II: Housing and 
Hpueing Law . ' . . 

8. Lecturer Grade II: Secretarial 
Studies/Information Technology^^ 
department of environmental, health 
and science . •••• 

fi. Temboraiy Lecturer Grade I: . • 

Oommunlcatlbn Studies (Ot\e year) i 

• WjBd tj teach! 'A' Level P^ u ® & JSdenS ’ 
Wheral Studies fo ’A' Level and Fourtdatlonstuaenra^ 

piles: Leotuter Crade U: E0.61O - E14.S71 per annum 

• “dLalHlcatlonsandexparienoe) . . , n th - 

approved removal eweneaa ^ d 

; ftJcc988ful oandldates. Application ' fonro an W iug» 

th eywPr lndpal (OHS) 

■ ^i^tnjdble Within l4 daya of the advertisement. . 


COLLEGES OF FURTHER 
& TERTIARY 
EDUCATION 
co ntinued 

LANCASHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 

An Equal Opportunltlc* 
Employer wBlcomlnjj 

applications from ell 
suctions of the community 

BURNLEY COLLEOE 
Sharov flank. Ormnrotl 
Road, ilurnley 

LECTURER 1 • WOOD 
MACHININO 


Required 

Soptembar. 


from 
1987 ur 


soon os posalbla tliamaftor 
to leach wood-machliilng 
at all levala to a variety of 
wood trades couraas. 

Applicant* should pox- 
isia good Industrial ©*• 
perlance and hold at lejiit 
an Advanced Craft CB r tlfl- 
cb to In Machlna Wood- 
working. Toacher training 

and/or Laachlna exparlonco 
will be an advantage. 

f ro^^eturnabl o to^ThS 

Principal at tho College 
(BAE pioasoi. 

Closing .dote: 4th 

SoPteinber. 1987. 


LECTURER 
PART-TIME DAY 

i luelv araduate or expert- 

encid Person wllh I '"•“tjg 


OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

lf„ H u ??*n°So A .57». n .-r, 

afpoMlbte 

E> For < Vurther details and bp- 

^'o^PHnnW Colfenh 

5*f K" to whom cam- 

daya or the appearance of 


SALFORD 

8 A L. FORD COLLECE OF 

ap &apar r ?m n -“t of Art * ln- 
du SBl MCpPAL ' LECTURER IN 

Home Beonomlca AND 

Salary Lecturer II 

- 

£, purth.r ■»s li .ss; 

plication Frederick 

from tho .^ ln d m 6 ’ S P „ • T * ,: 
SffVxl M41, to whom com- 

\ U 0 r B n 7 °.< 3 O b O 75 ) 220026 


SHROPSHIRE 

SHRewaSUR Y COLLEGE 
OF ARTS * TECHNOLOGY 
London Rond, Shrewsbury 
8Y2 6PH 

Tel: (07431 231544 

lluc ulred from 1*1 

Snpinniliur 1987 nr ns snon 
ns posBlble. 

Bnnlur Lar Hirer (TV El I »«■ 
assist tlm College a fllimr- 
tur anil Currli uluin Dl>- 
volopmanl III the *lnvnlun- 
inniit of llic Culleur ' ■ TVEI 
contrlhuMon tn Ihn Slirawa- 
imry ronanrlluin anil in 
llalsn with othrr r-oiistirllu 
hi tlm County. 

Appllratlun fnrm and 
furthar dctnlla f«xrn t* 1 ® 
Principal iSAE). (1 74871 
230026 


SHROPSHIRE 


SHREWSBURY COLLEGE 
OF ARTS & TECHNOLOGY 

London Road. Shrewsbury 
SY26PR 

Tel: (07431 231544 

Raqulrod from *•* 
September or bb soon after- 
wards aa possible. 

Lecturer 1 In Physical 

Education. 

Applicants should have 

professional trnlnlna Ji> 

Physical Education and pre- 
raralily Leisure nocreatlon 

Managnment experience. 

Teaching oxporlonco 

would bu advantagemis- 

Application form and 
furthor details .{»lo , 2 ill ,h,s 
Principal (BAEI. (174081 
220026 


SHROPSHIRE 


W5B¥I8 u TK£8J>fcS8& 

London R fi °^ ^Siirowsbury 
Tel: 107431231544 
Required from *■* 

Snptomber 190 7 °r u* soon 
afterwards aa posBlblo. 

LDcturar I In Computing. 

Applicants should have o 
Graduate qualification In 
Computing wUl* “ tuacblnn 

nuallllcution and/or 

teaching experience. 

Application W.** 

further details , fWS 9 
Principal iSAfi>. ( * 7 4891 
2200B6 


SHROPSHIRE 

SPSSWS'f&SKifcSSS- 

S ::sr" 

varied commarclol . axparl- - 

once. 

.sSsssbs^s: 

B2002& ■ , 


ileal Working in Education 


SOUTH EAST LONDON 
COLLEGE. ' • 


eiipensss. . 

SHAPm. Appsaiiars 


Tel: 01*681 


cSffirttai and Liberal 



Temporal 
lecturer I 
SpedW 
Educational ; 


tfiBCouniyWsft Loimw.St I 



Inner London 
Education Authority 


EnbAi jDW*CTrCUNlfV; EM^QYCT’ 


Cheshire College 

WARRINGTON | 

DEPARTMENT OF ! 

BUSINESS STUDIES 

Available from 1 September 1987 

Lecturer I in 
Business/ 
Secretarial 
Studies 

To leach on YTS and other courses. 

JtGSS^SSSSSZ 

Tuesday, 4 Septembar 1967. 

rnar(f^s!ritlus. raKQlon or disability. 

1 Cheshire county council 


LOUGHTON COLLEGE of FURTHER EDUCTION 
Borders Lane, Loughton, Essex IG103SA 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

lecturer \ 

In BUSINESS STUDIES 

WMWMm 

ISSit 

jnner Fringe Area Allowance, 
be returned by 4th September 1 9B7. cessiab 





County Council 


NATIONAL BAKERY SCHOOL 

LECTURER If/I 

IN BAKING TECHNOLOGY 

(Two Posts) 

lat Poet £0810 - £14,871 1G - £14^71/£8058 - 

2nd Post. 0.6 fractional appointment E98iu 

Applicants ^Dirid hold at leaBt Full T echn0 ^9 | i ^ ^’ i ( ^ a in 
orDipioma In Baking plus relevant commercial expariencs in 

th|$ field. 

Please quote REF: ASNB7 . , ' 

2nd Poet. Applications era invited from those ' 

SSSSsSr..*' 

I tsu s: 


M^JX&m “ eSftid- <! uot * ’?V”^ 


number.. . • . 

Closing date: 4th September, 1987, 

An Ecjual Opportunities Employer - ; 

: io^i . Sduth Bank 

L. “ : - • 


Polvtechnic 


,:Kf! 

■ 4-i >r, 

v-Vij,;.:; 
















»: 


if 



ATHROFA GOGLEDD DDWRAJN CYMRU 



’■iJijf 

Vn- r 


i' 


THE NORTH EAST WALES INSTITUTE OFHIGHER EDUCATION I 


PLAfi COCH. WREXHAM, CLWYO 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING (PLA8 COCH DIVISION) 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

£14,784 - £16,458 (bar) £18,588 

R E- ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications are Invited for this senior post within the School of 
Engineering. Candidates should possess high academic qualifications 
ana have wide experience of Electrical and Electronic Systems, 
including the applications of PLCs and microprocessors. The person 
...appointed will need a team of lecturers in the continuing development 
of new and existing courses. 

LECTURER GRADE II IN 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

£8,595 - £13.656 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

Applicants should be suitably qualified and have conalderablo 
experience In ihe Installation of electrical supplies In Industrial and 
domestic premises Including the Inetafiat/on of Intruder alarms, lire 
detection equipment and emergency lighting. Experience in the 
planning of contrsctsend estimating Is essential, teaching experience 
or qualifies lions are desirable. 

LECTURER I IN 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
(TEMPORARY FOR TWO YEARS) 

Applicants sh Quid hold suitable techn leal qualifications and have wide 
experience of Industrial and domestic installations. Proficiency In tha 
practical skills associated with the Installation of steel and plastic 
conduit, trunking, trnywoik, P VC SWA PVC end MIMS cables ate. la 
essential. Teaching experience Is desirable though not essential. 

Further details ana application forms for the above posts araavallebla 
front the Registrar, The North East Walae Institute. Plas Coch, 
Wrexham, Ci wyd. Tel: Wrexham 2 MM 6. Closing date for receipt of 
applications 28th August 1987. 

CONN AH'S QUAY, DEESIDE, CLWYD 
SCHOOL OF NATURAL SCIENCES 

LECTURER I IN CHEMISTRY 

£6,843 -£11,865 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

Applicants are Invited to teach chemistry within theSohool of Natural 
Scfances, which undertakes a range of work ranging from GCE A level 
and QTEC National Certificate In Diploma courses to Degree level 
- courses In Chemistry. New dsgrea courses are being planned for 
imdjsmsntatton In September 19B0. H would be helpful II the 
’applicants haye experience of lecturing at tha levels specified. 
Preference, however, will be given to energetic well qualified 
candidate* who can moke maximum use ot the wide range of 
resources available in the School, Including an active research . 

K tenOal. 

rthar details and application form for this above post available from 
the Chlaf Administrative Officer, The North East Wales Institute, 
Connsh's Quay, Deaalde, Clwyd. Tat: Daesida 817531 Extn. 354. 

-Closing data for rtoolpt of applications 28 th August-1887. 

(03807) 



HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
DACORUM COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
1 .YOUTH & COM MUNITY SERVICE 

W« are looking for a qualified and/or experienced YOUTH. • 

: . WORKER tojolnourandrgalJcteafit.'p/oviaihg soda) education to 
, young people |n the Dacoram area. Our priorities af present . 
Include Implementation of Hertfordshire^ youth service policies 
on rape and gender Issues. 

YOUTH & COMMUNITY WORKER 
r - GROVEHILL, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 

v . Theeuccesafulapwllcantwinberespdr^lbleibrabueYHawtown 
Youlh Centre and will manage a grogpqf part-time end voluntary -. 

: staff. There will also b» opportunities to cf eye lop riew work wlthln , • 
an area leapt, forwhloh skills lolnvolve adults In the comhtunjty : /. 
In' making provision for young people wlll be pn advantage. . 

; Salary JNC 3(4-8), tjurrenlly El.0,338 -£11,^984; £309 Frtpge Area ? ■' 
^ Payment (pay sward pending). ' , . 

■ Hertfordshire County Council operates a GEYYCW afccredltiNl/ ' , 
Staff Develdpmant Policy for Youth Si Community personnafrTHe • 

' ' : * ■ t • ; authority has a generous relocation pgckags for staff, mdyfng Into f, 
j ihaBrea. • . ■■ ■ ■ ... ;\ . : ; '■ ; 

I ^ » Patella and apportion forma, to by returned by 8 September, .. 
are available froth the Youth ft CommunltyOfflce. Dapcrum;' - • 
! Collage, Marlowes, Hemal Hempstead HPt’lHD.talafihoiie 
: 1 (044^)83771 extension ,65. Foran Informal dlsoU8rion.Ohthofce 

; . 5 j; Applicants willbaconeldered on thebS$i8 of ilia! t *uii^MI{iV fpr i 

':ih8 post, regardlesaof so?, age, race.riatiorjallty, marlial italubpr ,-i 

: ofbfackorethnfc mlnorftygroupsBSthfly ardunder-rspresented 

• ^ .onqijrptalfatpreaent^ . ; ",■> i. '• j 

• : 'yffi IouaL btipoi^Nim ; ... 

• '"7. Sift' V:%''-':VV- ' .! ' -Anisim '• . 


University 

Appointments 

CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVEIlbITY OF 

cam nn IDG E 
PROFEHSOH5IIIP OK 
nnucATioN 

Anpl IcutloMB Invllnu from 
odumt lonii I theorists wnotn 
urufcsH lonn I lutnresis mainly 
cuni'trn aitrandury education 
for Clinlr tnnnlilo from 1 
October 1*188. 

Prnnni pons Iona bin 

stipend £25.620. 

Applications i I O .-onlnsl 
inurknil -Coiiridontliil' with 
nunim* uf two rpfnri<(.-R should 
hr srnt lo the 501'rotary 
□ end rat of the Farult Ids. 
r.iinrrnl Board orflco. The 
Old Schools. Cnmbrldun CBS 
ITT. 

Clonlno dutt-: 18 Snptembor 
1987. 1300831 280000 


STIRLING 

UNIVERSITY OF 
STIRLING 

GRADUATE ASSISTANT 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Appl lent Ions are Invited 
for lha almvfl post. Appll- 
rnnlit should postrvn n good 
honours defirnr III phvslcul 
L'dutn 1 1 tm . Tim post off ora 
nil uppiirlunlly to combine a 
■ amir ot lourhlnu mid admi- 
nistrative .lutles with a 
iiossniln nxlriia<mi of u 
flirt In- 1 - vrar. 

Salary £5.457 - £6.173 
plus U.K.b. lion af 1 1 s . 

Kurt tier tlxtulls mid ap- 
plication forms nvnllablc 
from the Secrotary. Uni- 
versity of Stlrlliifi. Stli-lino 
FK9 4LA. Closing date for 
applications 28 August. 
1087. ( 1 7437) 280000 


Research Posts 


SUSSEX 

BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Talsoft Interactive Video 
Project 

£6 ,060 - £6,843 per annum 
(pay sward pending) 

For a two yaar program- 
me • of research into the 
design and production or 
Interactive vldoo materiel 
for ln-«ervlce teacher train- 
ing. The successful appli- 
cant will be required to 
develop strateolea end. 
methodologies for the pro- 
duction end evaluation of 
interactive video materials 
and to develop theoretical 

approaches - to design 

criteria. Preference will be 
atven to trained secondary 
teachers and to those with 
experience of video produc- 
tion. Good communication 
■kill* are essential. 

Further details and ap- 
plication formg . are avail- 
able from tha Personnel 
Department. Mithras 

House. : Lewes Road, 

' Mouleecamb. Brighton BNB 
■ 4AT. Tel: <02731 693655. 
Ext. 2336. 


. Closing date 
September 4, 
(30096) 


Friday 

290000 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

COUNTV COUNCIL 
YOUTH SERVICE 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
BOYS' CLUBS OF 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
YOUTH WORKER 
Applications srn Invited Tram 
qualir.id nnd experienced 
Youth Workers to replace a 
wurkcr who lias been prom- 
oted wltliln thu County. The 
new worker will bo posted to 
Klims H.-nth Ad veil lure Club 
und be exported to develop 
work within tlio rent re. Its 
community und other arena. 
The Youth work Is based In 
purpose built premises which 
ware r ret: ted on a largo post- 
war council nstatn. The pre- 
sent club lias a lively pruitrum- 
mo. Is w oil attended by young 
peuple Irani thn entuto und lius 
nn in. tl vn supporters associa- 
tion who provide leadership 
and financial support. Salary 
payable will ba In nrcordani-a 
with tha Joint NogotlutliiH 
Committee scale for qualified 
youth lenders and community 
centra wardens Level 2 £9,400 
to £12.600 milder review) 
starting point according to ox - 
parlance. 

Application forms and furth- 
er details can be obtained from 
David T. Leslie. Organising 
Secretary . Boys Clubs of 
Northamptonshire. 9 Guil- 
dhall Rood. Northampton NNl 
1 DP. Tel: i0604i 24611. Ext. 
19. 

Closing dntr for applications 
11th Snptumber 1987. 

The Northamptonshire 

County Council welcomes ap- 
plications regardless of ethnic 
origin, sex. marital status or 
disability. <500521 440000 


Overseas 

Appointments 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT addressee and salar- 
ies. Send SAE for Informa- 
tion to W.D. Welker. 10 
Westmlnter Avenue. Kirkby, 
Notts. ( 17466) 460000 


EGYPT 

Prlvato school In Alexandria 
seeks recently queliried help to 
assist In language develop- 
ment. Would suit college or 
postgraduate atudent looking 
to broaden their horizons on 


one year contract. 

Telephone for further de- 
tails 0379 62B34 . (30124) 


GREECE 

Experienced B.A. British 
nationality teacher required 
for private school in Athene. 


Free accommodation. 

Write: Mr* Cetfiryn Pousse - 
kle. 83 Kara oil- Domatrlou 
Street, Ano Korydnllos 1812a, 
Piraeus. Oreece. Toll 495- 
8853 or 495-6620. 

(11626) 460000 


GREECE 

English teacher wanted. 

Thriving school, Trlpolla, 

Greece 8.9.87 - 31.5.88. Exce. 


Greece 8.9.87 - 31. 5. SB. Exes, 
lent eatery and rurnlahed flat 

R rov'd. CV i refs, tel no, full 
angth photo to: Sukl Kellral, 
C/O COGS, Pemberton House. 


R rov'd 
snath 


8 Wrights’ Lane. London wd 
3SN. <300311 460000 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 

Registrar: 

Adult Education (Ref 0/21 

£ 13,257 - £ 15,039 1 

This key post offers un exciting career oppormniiv 
The postholder will be un important member of t£ 
Adult Education Management Team, responsible for 
managing finance, support sniff and adminisiraiive 
systems, with a particular emphasis on gcneraiina 
additional income. 6 

Communication and inter-personal skills, 
administrntive ability, knowledge and experience of 
financial systems, a sensitivity to student needs and a 
willingness to innovate will be required. 

Details from: Director of Education and Recreation 
Guildhall 2, Kingston. SURREY KT1 1EU :0l 5462121 
cm 2222 (office hours) 01 5464949 (other times). Quote 
vacancy reference. 

Closing date : 4th September 

-KINGSTO N,, 

-An equal opportunities employer 

aevetand 
County council 1 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Re-advertisement 

Deputy Youth and Community 
Worker 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates 
for the post of Full-time Deputy Youth and Community 
Worker at Whinney Banks Youth and Community Centre, 
Middlesbrough, Cleveland. 

This centre was purpose built and enjoys extensive facilities. 

DutleB will Involve assisting the Senior Youth and Commu- I 
nlty Worker together with certain special responsibilities. It 
is envisaged that the successful applicant will take a special 
interest In the Youth Section of the Centre and will be ableto 
respond to the needs of the unemployed in the Community- 

Salary and Conditions of Service are in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Joint Negotiating Committee. The 
salary falls within the range of JNC2. 

Previous applicants need not reapply as they will automati- 
cally be reconsidered. 

Assistance with removal end relocation expenses will be 
provided In approved cases. Temporary housing accommp- 
datlon may also be available within the County area. 

Application forma are available from the County Education 
Officer, Education Offices, Woodlands Road, Mlddlw- 
brough, Cleveland, T81 SBN (Tal. (0642) 248165, Ext 300W.V 
3006)40 .whom completed forma should bars turned byJtn_ 
September, 1987. 

We are an equal opportunities employer. All applicant who.: 
have the support of the Disablement Resettlement Owe*, 
will be granted an Interview. 


Youth and 
Community Service 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY - COUNCIL’ ■ • 

(EAST HERT8 COLLEGE) 

Area Youth and Community 
Worker -'West.Chashunt 
(ISaaed mihsV, and E. Youth 
Centre) 

Thl* f* an op|)ortunU< 

lively-. . foam . or OrofeaslQnal 
staff 'Beryl na tha borough Of 
Broxbourqe. Far Our, -current 
vacancy we need on axp*ri, 
nftced and qualified: youth and 
community .worker In: * pi 
which opmhlnha auparvuion 
Q small 1 youth «entro wlrh i 
yelantnent -’of provision - for 

■ young poop 14 . in «u r round! no 
area*. Wegt, Chadhunt-cavaYii 

ad interoRtlng 

•and new conn 

fringe of the qrg«n 

■ -..Applicant* ehouli 


. Applicant* should ho edm 
■tilttad ; to (fnll-raoIitV. -ftrittr 

woTk 1 x^T ,paU r youih 

rjnha 


Education Economist 

Ivory Coast 

The African Development Bank Is a regional development finance 
institution with its headquarters in Abidjan, Ivory Coast Its principal function 
is to promote projects and programmes which will contribute to the 
economic development , and social progress of its African member countries, 
' An Education Economist la sought by (he Bank to Identify, prepare, 

. - appraise and supervise lending programmes In the education sector. 

The post will involve frequent travel outside the Ivory Coast ’ 

" Applicants; should be British dtizens with a Master’s degree or 
equivalent in Economics, Business or Public Administration and have 
-, at least 3 years' experience in education sector planning or general 
administrative and financial management A good working knowledge 
of French Is required and overseas experience is . desirable. - • • 

: : \ The’ appointment is on contract to ODA, on loan.to the African 
. Development Bank, for, a period of 3 years. Salary (UK taxable) is in u»® . 

range £la^78;to £28,578 pa depending on qusliflcations and experience 
-..iiidtiviuinolttde an element in lien <« superannuation which • : 

^atodUODA can edntinue^^ent intocahdidate’B existin^u^ ;. 

...;jEl2^40p^iaalTOpay^€L : •' ,1 • . c ? ton ^ r ^ . 


. Count ll-^Xfoc* 

■emsffi: s 

1* uayeblo roe 
mity -j D«i p rt 6^° Vbbs t 

nerw .CollaoB, The : Serin u 
TUrnTopUiE rQXbo u rftd 


J^^gnJtime ot Aid to the developing countries. Other benefits normally 

^^sytincea, free actxmimodatiw^cPmedicd attention. / ' . 

!, For^ appUoaticmfOrrn, ple^ write, quoting ref. AH367/BL/TES, 
Meting post concemetL tp: Appointments Officer; Overseas pevel°P inBni 
■ •Axamfr^^^^R^ti -381. J^wanoanMe, House, ■ ’ 

:'extension33?a. . •• ^ ‘ 1 ^ • .... . . ’ .r • • • - - 


Fp?\g formal 'engMirie 

Out the, hoat.iibea*e, 0 ul 1 

An^ulKdpIgrtuflJtlt 


aut the; t>o*t idl'eAaa', (fall- 
>enney ior Toqdtl 


Prifeih heipttg Mtions to help: t&<Binselye6 


FRIICATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 21.8.87 


OVERSEAS POSTS 

.rooiiniSf* — 

OtiSEC® gmduale Eng. 

SSriSi-' mi- 

cr.H'if i PIED TEACHERS 

posts teaching 

SSSw* jj j 1 ^te I y ) ^ **Th a " woVk 

g^mhTH Engllet. by 
» M« n r d .n l0 S B p7l U n P, an°d r 
full, k i*o to groups of ch i I- 
oraa- 

I Method training, and 

SSusSSS"^ “SStBSSi 

^ IcV°^ 1 *0 1 1 Rot" orT" *Pa rk 

^ lrmln ^ am B «o 9 o J dfd 


ITALY 

Quallflod EFL Teacher + Exp. 
and knowledge ql Italian re- 
quired from O'-tobnr. , 

bond c.v. + photo to British 
School Snnrsitio, Italy. 
(300B9) 460000 


JAMAICA 

Montano Buy. Jamaica. Wi 
Urgently required- Toachar of 
computer science to *A' Level. 
Two year contract. 

Apply Mrs. I. Townsend. 
Principal, Montego Bny Com- 


munity Collena, Alice Eldn- 
mtre Drive. Montego n«y 2. 
Jamaica. WI. (30073) 460000 


KENYA 

DRAEBURN HIGH SCHOOL 
Nalrolil, Kenya 

Roqulres teacher of ‘O* and 
'A' level Mathematics (In- 
cluding Statistics Option) for 
September 1987. 

AppllcatloiiH with hill C.V. 
and contect/phono number to: 
The Headmaster. c/o 26 
Heath Road South, Lock- 
sheath. Southampton SOS 
6SJ. (17465) 460000 


ISTANBUL 

Thriving modern independent school 
seeks teachers with overseas 
teaching diploma in Maths, Science 
and English Language for 11-16 year 
pupils. 

Free accommodation, paid holidays, 
return air ticket. 

Apply with full C.V. Miss Akinguc, 59 
The Fairway, London IM13 5QN, to 
reach not later than 31st August, or 
tel: 01 803 1788 between 1st and Gth 
September. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

WANTED FOR V.l.P. 

FAMILY IN SAUDI ARAItlA 
Two primnrv Inu. Iinrs un« ul 
them liovlnii frnnch Lonnuuno 
to tonrh children In prlvatn 
homes. Female. curuponiV. 
uver 50 years wliftaul family 
tlas. Exiellnnt condltlmiH ami 
pay. 

Wrinht to Mr. M. Almus- 
rle. 30 Pci rcliestnr Turrnm. 
London VV2 3TP. 

(17438) 460000 


SINGAPORE 

Required hy establlnliod Intnr- 
natlonul school (or Juniiary 
■ 88 : 

1. Tourhar of Cliainlniry up 

to A level. „ 

2. Tcachor of ESL. Poasl- 
bif Head of Dnpartineni post. 

Applications Train suitably 
qualified and experienced 
teachers should ba addressed 
to: The Headmaster, luturnu- 
1 1 on a I School of Singapore. 
Preston Roud. Slnpaporo 
0410. 

Please Include c.v., refer- 
ences and n photograph. 
(30070) 460000 


SPAIN 

Tanorire 

Junior Teacher required lu 
tench vertically grouped rlass 
of 12/15 pupils In a small 
established village srhonl tor 
English children In South 
Tenerife. Contrnci on 9 
months busts from 15th 
September 1987 • 24 Juno 

1988: accommodation pro- 

vided . 

Interviews ran be arranged 
In llrltaln: contact Mrs Lnrnu 
Shade. 36 Well Meadow. 
Itrldgnorth. Salop 
6DC. Tol : Bridgnorth 1 074 

62) 2801. (30696) 460000 


SPAIN 

EFL Tenrhnr rteerlod Tor winter 
87-88 in Tarruiiuua. 

Phone Iteriurd Tlntifu <m 
Ron ill n>, (07541 426456 on 

Sundav. 23rd August. 

(30096) 4600U0 


U.S.A. 

SOCIAL THEORY AND 

COMPARATIVE HISTORY 

PROGRAM 

UNIVERSITY OK 

CALIFORNIA 

llnvln 

The University of Cullfurnln nt 
Dnvls hat hep ii ii dnvnluglnn un 
Inturdlsi-lpllnury nrugrum ul 
roncnrili nnd teaching un Sarlal 
Theory und Cumpnrntl v« His- 
tory. Wp seek u sclmlnr with a 
dlntliiHiilsIied rorord of pub- 
lication In historical and com- 
parative rosenrch Informed by 
social tlinory. Thn nDpiilnt- 
meut Is ul tho Senior level and 
is scheduled to buriln In Tull 
1988. We expect this per sun to 
take an nrtlva role In shaping 
and further developing the 
program. Historians nnd social 
srlenllsis oro invltod tu apply. 
The appolnlmnnt might lie split 
between two dnpartmonta und 
may entail rosponsiblllty for 
dlrcrtlng thn progrum. Wo on- 
courage applications from 
srholara with Inlcro sis In 
large-scale social, political, 
economic, and cultural traus- 
furmutions. 

Applications that Indude, at 
this stage, a cover latter and 
vita are due by October 15. 
1987. Direct all correspond- 
onto to the STCII Search Com- 
mittee. o/o Depurimoni of 
Sociology. University of Cali- 
fornia, DiivIh, CA 939 16. Tliu 
University of California 1s an 
Affirmative Adlun/Erniul 

Oppuriiiiiltv Employer. 

(24092) -160000 


u.s. a. 

Unique opportunity. Teuih, 
travel., learn us an exchange 

I I.aiv:(uill opportunity 

to live itml work for Jonr In- 
North'- rii California. Fully fur- 
nished three -biiiJrottm lioinu. 
ultia.-tlvn nnnil-rorul urea. 

■ mi vo I nrul lu cultural centrex. 
Pai lllr Ornun licnchox. Sierra 
mini il t nln s. Spin ml education 
ten. her wIMift* tu exiliiiuun 
with iilu m i-n tn ry Inariitlili 
Imndlrupiiod spoclnllst. or 
i-il ii I vulent . Iri United 

K lundoni. 

Scud Jiiiinn. uddrnsx. qiial- 
iricatluns to: Mar-iarei B. 

Hush. 31243 Ttinborlune 1*1.. 
N. lllohlniidx. Co. 93660 UbA. 
H714I) 460000 


USA RECRUITMENT Tel - DI- 
BS? 0454. (J.V. lu Exodus. 
128 Bnl f run Twr.. St 
Launard'si ltd.. London EI4 
OQT. (34084) 460000 


SPAIN 

''English tenrher wanted for 
Northern Spuln. I) mire e, exsen- 
I lu I . Phone San In. tele plume 
number 985353547 between Bitin 
anti 3pm lor uppiiln intent In 
London In Septeiuher" 


TURKEY 

EFL TEACHER + 

COMPANION REQUIRED 
Turkish biiHtnexHman require* 
nx i»,-r l nm:f-d ana qualified 
,.tpm lier.of EFL turn t us Iravdll- 
Iiim >-ciii 1 |thiiUiii + tciu her for 
approx cm m year. ApPlRaots 
mast hr iirrimrhd In iravc.-l. 
nhoulit c-iiloy the uulelcr 
uspec ts ul HTe anil xlimild liavo 
ii (iiuiuliii- Inlerext In worltl 
■■Muirs. Knlurv ilt'liollahle. AH 
expi-nhi-k will bi- ini Id. 

Aunlv In writing with full 
i.v. to: Mr. I irua Klsniot. 

Connie Tuiicl. Ciulxen bukuL. 
n»vi)/ mi 5. H-< be k . Istanbul. 

Turkey. (1 7479 ) 460000 


TURKEY 

Grudinin- Christian leathers re- 
quired urqemly to murli En- 
ollsli ns n Knrulun Ldiiiiiiikii In 
oni unilori xthonls In lxlnnlnil. 
Return Air lures un a minimum 
one year ctintrui t . ni t runmndu- 
tlun .iiid iioml snlurv. 

Applli Htiuns well unied from 
rnirni iir<iduiil»-s with RSA 
TEFL or Him tenrher reieisllv 

Write for npp] Itutiun form 
tu: Cienei-nl Hru retarv. Christ- 
ians Abruuil. 11 C.irluroi 
Siren t. I.iui'lan SWIII DDL 
■ 1 7464 » 4600<i& 


SPAIN 

Qualified and Ex peri n need 
EFL Teachers wnnlod for Lnn- 
uuaue School In Madrid. 

Interviews will bo held Id 
London on lOtli and llth uf 
Sopteniber. 1987. 

plaese send applications 
with rull CV and photo to: 
Llnguosec. Colle Uriigiioy 13. 
Madrid 280 16, Spain. 
(30057 1 460000 


SPAIN 

Coastal ro *‘J r, ll l, " nr T P JUV 
invedra. Galicia. tefl 
teachers wanted c prut nr ably 

with ax parlahrc w! ih r Itlld ren I 

( ur small well eBtnbl leneu 
academy. Spanlah spoakliin 
osxnntVnl. Start 1st Gctohor. 

Apply In writing beroro lM 

September nnrlaslHO C..V. imd 

SK 1 1 DLY ' 460000 


(174671 


SUDAN 

liitdrnai lonul I'repnra- 
tui-y Srliool. Kliurtomn. re- 
nniri-h tciiiin-rn during 
Auuiist/Seuti-mlier 1987 loi- 
IN PANTS. Ml ’ Y S I (W 

COMPUTER bCIENCF.. 
MATHEMATICS. PE Hnd 
MUSIC. 

Qualirind male or female 
cundliluten or touching rim- 
p I os without rlildlri.n re- 
quired. 

Two y enr ■ oiilriii'l. 
a n n ii ii I rotiirn fare. LiiluI 
salary and nrcumniuUntUin. 
Sterling bonus and nmtuitv 
totalling £5.750. 

Plense applv IIRGENTLV 
with C.V. and mimes ol 2 
referees to GabbRns-Thrlnii 

Recruitment. 6 - S Back v tile 

Street. London WIX 91111. 
Tel : 101 I 734 0161. 

(17486) 460000 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal's largest private language 
school with schools in Lisbon and other 
major cities requires English teachers 
for 1987/8 academic year (Sept./0ct. 
1987 to July 1988). U.K. citizens, 
graduates in English, Modern Lan- 
guages or Education. 

Interviews in London in September or in 
Lisbon anytime. 

Please send C.V. and recent photograph 
to: 

RO. Box 2965 
1124 Lisboa Codex, 

Portugal. mom 


ou can give me i m 
a lot more than money. 

Many people want to help the Third World. !he kind of help wanted J 

whichansrirer^^headlngbetow (and you can both accept andfuHiltheconditionsofVSOwork) then 
we’d like to hear from you. Dearly. ■ ■■ 

©Education 


We have had many requests forteachers to i work 
in schools and colleges overseas. Though a 
professional teaching qualification at primary or 

SS Sl. . Nauon.lln.^nc.end 
medical Insurance paid a 


secondary level is required, graduates 
(particularly in English, Modern Languages, Maths 
and the Physical Sciences) can be considered. 

• Return flight paid • Posts approved by our field staff 

• Posts are for a minimum oftwo years • Applicants 
should be without dependants • Many employers will 
grant leave of absence 


rm interested. 1 have the following tralning/experlehpe; 


Charity no. >-• ■ 

313757. ::*!•: 


Name 

Address 


, ■ [ ^ ■ i 


Post to: Enquiries Unit, yo'u^^flljy! 06 0verseas ’ 


( 24 p S A.e .4 pprnlalull 








CAREERS OFFICER 
(Employment Development) 

Lincoln S5/S£8,7W - £10,647 p*. 

Required at Lincoln Careers Centre. Brayfoid House. LucytowerStreei, 
Lincoln. Applicants should bo qualified and/or experienced Careers Officers 
including those who have recently completed DCG courses. 
Thesuccessfulappficant win be responsible for assisting young people to 
obtain employmenl, further education and/or (raining and for the 
development of the Youth Training Scheme, to meet the needs ol young 
people primarily In Lincoln and the surrounding area. He/she will assist the 
other Careers Offfcars in the selection forend the follow up and counselling 
of Individual young people during their transition Irom education to 
employment and/or training. 

Applicants must hold acurrent lull driving licence and a casual user car 
allowance Is payable. Relocation expenses are reimbursable In 
appfcproprJate cases for persons who are buying and sailing a property. 

Application forms and Job descriptions are avaBabto from the 
County Personnel Officer, County Offices, Newiand, Lincoln, 

LH1 1 YL Telephone (0322) 352231 (24 hour service). Please quote 
E0514. Cioiing date 1st September 1987. 


Lincolnshire 

County Council 


POWVS COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

SENIOR CAREERS 
OFFICER (Special Needs) 

£8,790 - £10,647 p.a. 
Llandrindod Wells 

(Re-advertlsement) 


’ j s'jiV HLW h * 1 1 H a » 


This new post offers a challenging opportunity for the appointed 
erson to piny a key role in developing and maintaining the Careers 


people. 

It would be expected that candidates should hold the Diploma in 
Careers Guidance and offer relevant experience. 

The person appointed will be encouraged to attend relevant appro- 
„ priatc in-service and out of county training courses. 

Tor an informal discussion contact Mr. John H. Morris, the Prin- 
cipal Careers Officer*. Telephone No. 0597 2696. 

Further particulars and application forms are available from the 
Chief Executive nnd County Treasurer, Personnel Section, Powys 


• fotihS should be rt turned in envelopes marked “Application for 
Appointment" by Tuesday, 15th September, 1987. 

POWYS COUNTY COUNCIL IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 


WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Education Personnel Officer 
(Teaching Staff) 

SalaryRO.il, spinal column points 43-46, 
currently £18,368 T £17,574 



senior lave 

would afao be most advin 
ability to accpilre such knowledge quickly would be considered. , 

. Membership of the Institute of Personnel Management i« desira- 
ble. • •. . *. 

Applloatlon farm end .further particulars are available from the 
County Education Office, 22 Norihgate Street, Warwick, CV34 4SR. 
PtaSMSnDlo«e&A.E.S"x(r and clearly state ref. SP/PAW/EPO. .. 
Closing date Ttth September 1987. 1 ; . ■ ‘ ■ ' ■< v 1 i '■ • ; 

' WfiWICKSHffiiS AN EQUAL CPPOft TUNiTlES EMPLOYER : , 


ASSISTANT ; 
EDUCATION OFFICER 
; (Support Services) 

■ Pit) 2/3 £13152- £15567 ''M ; ‘ 
(1.2.88 £13449 -£15921 ; 

Tb bfc reapohsible for the day. to day ; lle 
th a. County Treasurer's Department, an 


•II [•[ <[:! 

■ « 1 ¥ w 1 •>;! \ \ [•] irtl llf-1 i-IsOTIRkm 


be Opportunity to be involved in development 
and ^administrative support services within the 
Dppartmont . •• ,\ i .. . ?. . j- 

Ybuihoiifd pe professionally qualified endpra 
abjy haVe.some local government experience 

^pblicatloh forme and f u rther details obtafe 
byfarvOBtdlng a s.a.e : to the Director :.pf Ewcml 
Cpunty HsilL Morpeth, NE61 2EB V 


WEST GERMANY 
An dor Unlvoraltnt pusseldorf 
1st fiMii ’p .10.1981 dl* Stella 
allies AuBtodHchlektore/elner 
Auatauschletorln fur die Zelt 
voji 4- Johren zu boserxon. 

Hnupttat Igkelt : Vormlttlunn 
voii aiiglinclinn Sprechkenn- 
tnlssun ant nknapnilanom 
Nlvvuu . 

Qowunaclito Qunllf ikailan: 
Teaching English as a 2nd Len- 
(judiici niploma. auto Douts- 
chkaitn tnlssn. 

Hochstnl ter 38 Jnhre. 

Bewcrbungon bis 

1 5 ■ 09. 1 SR 7 mi: AnoMatlaches 
Inal M ■■ t IV, Unlvarsltnl Dug- 
no I dor r. Uni vorsfte tantr. 1 . D- 
4000 Dusseldorf . 

(301001 460000 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 


STOCKPORT 
SPECIALIST CAREERS . 
OFFICER (TEMPORARY! 
£8.790 - £9.634 
Careers Service 
Ponaonby House. Edward 
Street. Stockport 
Tills Is a one year 

appoint ment/aacondment until 

31st August 1988. 

Required to examine the 
provleton of work experience 
plncemants for 14 to 16 year 
olds In Stockport. 

Appl lontlon forme end furth- 
er particulars obtainable from 
the Director of Education 
(061-480 4949. Ext. 3813) 

Town Hall. Stockport SKI 
3XE. 

Closing data: 04.09.87. 
Stockport la An Equal 
Opportunities Employer. 

<301 12 I 480000 


RETIRED HEAD' TBA'iltBRS 

required Tor tWo dr three 
(lays a week to visit Primary 
Schools for R childrens book 

K - lshore. Write Do* TES 
0 . Priory H puss . St . 
John's La tie EC1M 4BX. 
(30511) 660000 

VOUR CV written by experi- 
enced professional. Highest 
standards to enhance your 
prospects. Landmark. 

Froopoat, London 8EI 7 
3BR. Tel: (OH 701 1320. 

(169141 660000 


Outdoor Education 


LAKELAND ACTIVITY 


A rush of bookings has In- 
creased staffing requirements 
at our Adventure Centre In 
the Lake District. 

We now need up to ten 
more instructors to cover wa- 
ter sportB. climbing, shoot- 
ing. archery etc, between 
September 12th Id November 
7th. Minimum appointment 2 
weeks. £33 pw T full board 
and arcom. 

If you have sound experi- 
ence end can interest groups 
of youngsters In your activi- 
ties please phone HP Holi- 
days Ltd on 01-203 33 B 1 for 
more details, (30074) 680000 

URGENTLY REQUIRED In 
N.E. England far let 
September. 2 Outdoor In- 
structors for Personal De- 
velopment Courses. Must be 
aver 23 with clean driving 
licence. Rina Teesdale 0833 
22302.(30111) 680000 


Miscellaneous 


A SALES CAREER with Sun 
t-Ue or Canada, offering an 
Interesting and rewarding 
future, combining aacurlty 
and reel opportunity. Full 
Imlnlna. unlimited pros. 
pacts and executive income. 
Suitable applicants, aged 
between 24 and 49. can be 
employed in the arse of 
their choice. Telephone 
Elaine Morlarty on Basing- 
stoke (0236) 841414. or 

write to her at Bun Life of 
Canada. Baaing View, 
Basingstoke, Hampshire 

HG21 2D2. (389781 660000 


* VACANCY EXISTS 
FOR 

TUTOR/INSTRUCTOR 


Starting mid-September. Ap- 
plicants should be 24 years or 
over with experience In out- 
door education and a genuine 
Interest In Development 
Training. 

For further details contact: - 
aeoff Houghton, YMCA 
National Centra. Falrlhorne 
Manor, Curdrldge. South- 
ampton SOS 20H. Tel: Hatley 
(04829)9228.(30093) 690000 




THE TIMES EbuCA^NAis^i^^ 


GUERNSEY CHANNEL ISLANDS 
STATES BOARD OF HEALTH 
HEALTH PROMOTION OFFICER 


Maximum salary in excess of £14,000 pa 

The Board of Health Is seeking an experienced Health 
Promotion Officer accustomed to working at senior 
level to set up and run a new Health Promotion 
Department. The appointment will be made on a con- 
tract basis for three years and it is envisaged that the 
succeasful applicant will train local staff to run the 
department for the future. 

Further details about the pay and Conditions of Ser- 
vice may be obtained from the Staffing Officer, Board 
of Health, le Vauquledor, St Martin's, Guernsey, Tel: 
0481-25241, extension 4271. 

The closing date for applications will be 11 Sep- 
tember 1987. 


EDUCATION 

HALFTIME EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGIST 

SALARY: £5,389.50 - £9,088.50 
HOURS: 18 % hours par weak 
LOCATION: County Hall, Bedford 
Applications are invited from fully qualified candi- 
dates for a post to be baaad in Bedford serving 
schools in the town and surrounding area. 
Essential User Car Allowance. Car Loan Scheme. 
Approved Removal Expenses paid. 

HOW TO APPLY: Application form and further 
details from D P J BROWNING CBE, MA, Chief Edu- 
cation Officer, County Hall, Bedford MK42 SAP or 
Tel: Bedford 63222 Ext 2158 
CLOSING DATE: Friday 4th September 1987 
The Council Is an equal opportunities employer, and 
j welcomes applications from members of ethnic 
minority groups, disabled persons and all other sec- 
tions of the community. 



A Nuclear Free Zone 



THE PENGUIN GROUP THE PENGUIN GROUPS 


L. 

PUFFIN SCHOOL BOOK 
(UJB MANAGER 

The Penguin Group, leading international 
publishers, curmnHy offer a unique 
r opportunity to join Puffin tp manage the 

huge and important Puffin School Book 

Club. The successful candidate must have 
proven children's book knowledge and 
, administrative skills, and will be in chore® ° 
editing and preparing leaflets for tnpee auw 

* six fimes a yeac supervising the design ana 

: v . printing of the leaflets; editing and P^P 0 ^ 

-• ‘ tWomagazinesthreetimes dyeanp^njS 

• \ and executing promotions fprlhe dubs 
• q prepared budget. 

• ' Experience In education ai^/brboofeell1f>g 

, , • ‘ y/ould bean advantage as wcaj[d_rel8varH 

' ' Vj., dopywrijing, mall order or promotion wore.; | 
*jf’ , '^Irirpturrt, we differ a competitive s alary pte 
j.': l all the benefits you woulqexpectm^ a • 
ldr£e organisation. 1 ^ - 

•' Please write giving full details qf qualifkwfioto 

previousexperience and present salary to: 

® Gladys Jones, 

Personnel OfReet 
,-The Penguin Group, 4 

27 WriflMsLane,. • « . 

London W8 5TZ-. j * 

^iuPTHE PENGUIN GROtlFTHE PENOgiNg^ 



r 



Pleasedeliveracowcf ThoTlmM EOucMional Supplement 
every Friday until further notice, 


There are huntlreds of job op P^ rt ^^ai , th 
||ssifi^dp a ges° f Tb® Timj^ ^ rey o^ e ethem 
•$up|)lement every week. Make sur y ^ 

iRt B^bMying your own c0 Py^S^ ertisemer 
Simply complete the coupoh m ■ , 

• -| 0 tal newsagent. . , 


tome 
Name 1 
Add tess 


it to your 


I Signature. 


] C AT ION AL S.t PPL EM E^T 21.8 .87^ 


English a 

< nc * .J? n amoll team In H«»- 
I' 10|D some t® m po pnr y /P art 

[«V p^Tmay b * QVa "- 

iblB. _ v lo . The Principal. 

Ml' school or English. 7 
pnbixiy “5"“ St Leonards 
S'/raStX-ex. .30127) 
70000° 

Ku8“»e« b ”' a *“° b V‘; 

Sr S r -■ssb- -jS 

Em*- “s s» 


GREECE 

TEAdHEIlS of Enqllsh . quul- 
•1 f I nd . wanted for language 
school In an Aihani, suburb. ■ 
Write with brief CV and 
photograph to: P.O. Dm 

63 1 28. PsyihUo. Athens. 
Qrnotn. I 1 1606) 700000 

ITALY 

R&A Prep. Min. Teacher re- 
quired Train Octobsr for small 
school In N. Italy. 

Send full f.v. far details. 
English Studio. Coras Plove 
49/8 - 12031 Alba (CN) Italy. 
(30068) 700000 

LONDON W2 

R..S.A. Cartiricats In T.E.F.L. 
Full-time courses throughout 
the yeer. Part-time coursee 
Sept, to Dec. 1987 or Jen. to 
May 1988- Fee £400 Inclusive 
of fl.S.A. registration res. 

information ami application 
rarms from Marble Arch 
Teacher Training, 21 Star 
Street, London W2 1QD, Tel: 
724 2217. (1 68331 700000 


LONDON W1 


BE ACTIVE! EAT WELL! 

BE HEALTHY! 

Join 

G ftamptkUi. 

TURNAROUND 

Campbell’s TURNAROUND Workshops provide a 
freshapproach to promoting healthy active lifestyes, 
thrauaha multi-media presentation with participatory 
workshops. 


Part-time EFL tear-horn nf 
Oeileral English and Business 
Enallnh required to teach 3.30 
p.m. to 5. SO p.m. Monday to 
Friday .from 14 Saptambnr un- 
til Christ mas or June. £6.30 an 
hour. RSA Prep, and one 
year's axporlanre essential. 

Send c.V. to Laura 
O’Shaughnassy at St. Patrick's 
International S'-honl. 24 Gt. 
Chapel Street, London W I V 
3AF. (30108) 700000 


Appointments 

Wanted 


QUALIFIED GRADUATE 

TEACHER available rrom 1st 
September, orfere Chemis- 
try, Biology to ell exsmlna- 
tlon levels Including A Isvjl. 
Hudson. 202. Dawson Rd.. 
Hyde, Ches. Tel: 061-368 
2306. (30053) 720000 


QUALIFIED SINGLE School- 
master S. London . English 
subjects 'O' level. 50 years' 
experience . Seeks suitable 
teaching pastoral post. Write 
Box TtS 0080 7. Priory 
House. St Joint's Lane EC1M 
4BX. 130123) 720000 


LTNGUARAMA 

' THINKING OK TEACHING. 
ENGLISH AHKOAH1 

Llnguurama offers one wnok 
Intudiictory noiirsus to 
Teaching English us a Foreign 
Language. I dual for tliosn 
thinking nf unrerlnn the pro- 
fn&Blon or tliosn wanting nn 
Introduction in T.E.F.L. 
Courses run throughout tlm 

year In Lundnn. Blrmlngnum. 

Manchnsinr. Wlnnltnstor nun 
Cantnrliury. Career onporiu- 
nltlnn also exist In Llngiiarn- 
mu'a 40 schools World ■ wl cl n . 

I'lcann sand 9AE to T.E.F.L 
Dnpt.. Llnguarumu. 16 Wntor- 
loo St. . Birmingham BZ 5UO. 
(39427) 760000 

TRAIN TO TEACH ENGLISH 
One week Intnnslve practical 
TEFL courses. MulllHnaua. 8 
Hall lugs.. Bredford. Wnst 
Yorkshire BD1 IDO. Tel . 
0274 735 714. 

■39227) 760000 


Tuition 


SALARIED PERSONS POST- 
AL LOANS LTD. Lt.lt ns 

from £50 ■ £300 

sanin cIhv . No security re- 
niilrud. For written 
apply 175 El«4innt 
London Wl. Tel- 0-734 
33 10. t 58403 I BOOOOO 

SAME DAY LOANS * POST- 
AL LOANS. Unecrtirncl £ I OO 
- £2.000 Full Morionwn* lind 
rninnrkiiillius fur T '’! ,f . ll ?F1' 
Arrears uiin» r t.iisltlerntl. 
for written ciu«»tiitl»»iis: 
HI. lunniiil Invnsl mi.'ilts Mil.. 

4 Tlir Grnnn. ftl'hm .ui'l . 
Surrey. Jul: 01-940 9835/ 
2929. Estsblhlind 1934. 
('488 40 1 800000 

VVARREN RECORDINGS offer 
a nnrvlrn ruHOtto ilupllcailnii 
pressings from yuur WP"* «* 
our In. alien recarUlnn- 
rr.n ltd ordLuns. 90 Hn ltd all* 
A vo ci nc ■ Lundon NWt 4LI . 
Tel: 01-203 0306. 

(57 82B i 800000 

write AND SELL CHIL- 
DREN ' B STORI ES . Mall tui- 
tion Sales assistant. Free 
booklet Children Feature a. 
(TESi, 3/9 Baxley Squurit. 
Salford. Manchnator M3 
6DH. I 3B4 94 I 800000 


Holidays 

and Accommodaiion 


DRISCOLL HOUSE HOTEL. 
200 Hill nlr £7 a P'-r 

won k - nni'llul liun rd . Apnlv 
172 Now Kent 

HE1 4VT. Tel: 01-103 41 75 
(33361) 880000 


School Visits 


8th September 1987 
Queen's University, 
Belfast 


15thSeptember1987 
St. Mary's College, 
Twickenham 


Cost: £15 Includes Information pack, and lunch. 
Details from Len Almond, 


Educational Courses 


LEARN TO TEACH 
ENGLISH (EFL) 

A Practical and thorough one 
week Introduction to Teaching 

English ee ■ Foreign Longueae 

rrom Pilgrims. the TEFL 
ptoneere. 

Courses are l» Bl ? 1 t 6roughout 
the summer at the University ol 
Kent at Canterbury. 

Phone or write to: Terry 
Edwards. Pilgrims Teachers 
Courses. 8 Vernon Pl#«. Can- 
terbury. Kent CT1 5YO. 

Tel: 10227 ) 435486. 

(061491 760000 


TUTORS throughout tha OK, 
all eubiectn. ere still Invited 
to roglstor (free! with the 
Oxford Agency .1 Employment 
Agency BE 12491). 6AE. 
please, lor details . Edwin 
Osborn. 25 Pigeon House 
Lane. Freeland. Oxford OX 7 
2 AG ■ t301 14) 770000 


Personal 

Announcements 


ESCAPE PROM TEACHING! 
Join 'The Escape Commit- 
tee" . Free dctiaila : Wnnvoi-H 
Press. Traearolnt Houbo. 
Zennor. Cornwall TH6 3DB. 
1169221 800000 

FUN BOUNCER for hire 1 
X 1 u Idaal far school 
events etc. Best end 'Vest 
Midlands area. Phone Ojl 42 

62229 ovenlngs/wopkeiide. 

(30699) 800000 

PERSONAL LCAN3 11P to 
£3.000. Mason A Wnod Li- 
mited. 38 Mr** lay Street, 

Nowcast la -upon -Tyne. 24 

hours. Tol: 091-232 07 03. 

Sf, ,h woffl M “J 8 S!Sa. ."FWS: 

S, r j:ir , !.?;sv" ,n ‘ ssosa 


For Sale 
and Wanted 


MOTHEKSHIPTON'b CAVE 
A the Petrifying Well 

At Knernsboroiigh. North 
Yorkshire 1IGS 801). Tel: 0423 
864600. 

OPEN EVERY DAY till l*t 
November 1987. ___ 

cr 

79 E B A 9i^ ERSFREE 


Business 

Opportunities 


START AN IMPORT/BXPORT 
AGENCY. Pnrt or fiill-ttmo. 
No rnjtlinl tin risk, hand far 
Iren Booklet. Expori/lmpprt 
Ltd.. P.O. Ilnx 33 4. Lundun 
WB. I 12943 1 930000 


FREE OFFER 


Grea 
them 


Oate - 


















